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Wanted: Promoters of the —Archconfraternity of the Passion 


To the Readers of THE SIGN: 
My Dear Friends: 


To increase the efficiency of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred 
Passion as a means of fostering devotion to Jesus Crucified, it has been 
decided to establish a system of Promoters, Bands and Degrees. 


A PROMOTER is one who agrees to form a Band of the Archconfraternity. 
A BAND consists of fourteen members, corresponding to the fourteen Stations of 
the Cross. The members of the Band promise to observe the obligations of, at 
least, the first Degree of membership. 


There are THREE DEGREES. The First Degree consists in saying, daily, 
Five Our Fathers and Five Hail Marys in honor of the Sacred Passion, and 
making, morning and evening, the Offering of the Precious Blood. The Second 
Degree consists in making the Stations of the Cross once a week, besides 
saying the prayers of the First Degree. The Third Degree consists in making 
Fifteen‘ Minutes Meditation daily on the Passion, besides performing the works 
of the other two Degrees. 


It shall be the duty of Promoters to distribute the Monthly Leaflet 
to their members, to collect the annual dues (15 cents), and to strive contin— 
ually to form new Bands. You are urged to become a Promoter. 


The Grand Spiritual Activity of the Archconfraternity consists in a 
Crusade of Prayers and Good Works for the conversion of China and the welfare 
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written down and sent to the Local Moderator of the Archconfraternity. At the 
end of each month a list of such prayers and good works in the form of a 
"Spiritual Treasury" will be sent to THE SIGN for publication and to each of 
our Missioners in China. 








The Object of the Archconfraternity is to promote Devotion to Christ’s 
Sacred Passion. Will you not as an act of gratitude to Jesus for what He has 
suffered for your soul, volunteer as a Promoter?— a Promoter of Devotion to 
Christ’s Sacred Passion. Give in your name at once, Join the Third or highest 
Degree yourself, and try to secure many members for at least the First or 
even the Second Degree. 





Faithfully yours in Christ, 


othe Narcbh Verelt Of 


P.S. For further information please address, THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Current Fact and Comment 


Church and State 


O the average American mind union of 
Church and State is a preposterous arrange- 
ment. Yet the impartial student of political history 
can find little difference between the constitutional 
union of those two bodies and the modern system 
by which certain religious organizations mingle 
with politics and endeavor to influence legislation 
in this country. 

While it has been rather characteristic of Catho- 
lics to leave to the fair judgment of legislators 
even those matters that have a bearing on religion 
and morality, certain denominations have perfected 
a system of political contact that is quite as intimate 
a mixture of Church and State as was ever operative 
even in medieval times. It should be recalled that 
formerly where such union prevailed there was 
unanimity in religious thought and the State had 
its own stability in view when it took the Church 
as its ally. 

In lieu of this constitutional arrangement we 
now have churches formulating and pressing their 
demands through vigilance committees, conventions 
and through agents encamped in the lobbies of 
local, state and national assemblies. Also by means 
of pamphlets, bulletins and special speakers senti- 
ment is aroused and legislators often intimidated. 

All this may be within their right and, if they 
gain their end in such matters as Sunday amuse- 
ments, lotteries, prohibition, peace measures the 
League of Nations, etc., the inert majority may 
not constitutionally object. 

But often the same fanaticism that howls down 
the union of Church and State does not hesitate at 
striving, although covertly, for measures designed 
to hamper others differing from them in religious 
belief. To this source may be traced the petty 
interference with the rights of Catholics to public 
office as well as the constantly recurring measures 
to suppress the parochial schools. 


However, these organizations have recently dis- 


covered that their projects are being squarely met 
and fairly examined. ‘They are now aware that 
a vigilant and energetic Catholic organization at 
the national capital, efficiently allied with numerous 
bodies of Catholics throughout the country is pre- 
pared to offer resistence to every unfair and un- 
constitutional measure. Of course, such a Catholic 
organization will maintain and increase its efficiency 
in proportion to the number of individuals actively 
lending the support of their zeal and influence. 


Getting Nowhere 

VOLUME has been issued by the faculty 

of the New England School of Theology 
entitled Creeds and Loyalty and consisting of papers 
on controversial subjects of general interest at 
the present time. Here we find the members of 
this faculty in full accord with the very liberal 
head of their diocese. Indeed the published views 
of that prominent prelate (Fifty Years) are so 
liberal that defendents in trials for heresy have 
scoffed at his immunity. In the preface of the 
aforesaid volume we find the temper of the con- 
tributors: 


We do not ask assent. We do ask dispassionate 
consideration. We would welcome vigorous and stim- 
ulating disagreement. As men devoted to the Church 
of which we are members and within which we find 
our freedom, we are striving constantly to enter more 
deeply into the meaning of our Lord’s life, and to 
find in the Living Christ the solution of the mystery 
of God and man. 

In such fair words the plain admission is con- 
veyed that Christianity after twenty centuries is 
still groping in incertitude. We must continue to 
marvel that men professing absolute sincerity and 
real scholarship should persevere in Christ’s service 
while assuming that the Divine Founder left the 
deposit of faith hopelessly subject to contradiction 
in essentials. 

Yet we are aware why there can be such incon- 
gruity of principle and service. Reputed scholars 
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and Christians such as these follow the urge of the 
human mind seeking to solve every mystery apart, 
while they deliberately discard the direct means of 
acquiring certitude provided by Christ Himself; 
namely, authority—the authority explicitly vested 
in His apostles and their successors. 


Repeating Prayers in the Rosary 
HOSE who are inclined to look upon the 


recitation of the Rosary as a more or less 
idle exercise owing to the constant repetition of 
the same prayers have already had their view pro- 
perly adjusted in these columns. In the biography 
of Sister Mary Christina, the daughter of the poet, 
Coventry Patmore, we find that she also had mis- 
givings about oft-repeated prayers. We are con- 
fidant that our Lady’s clients can find no more 
satisfactory and consoling answer to this difficulty, 
if it really is such, than that proposed to Sister 
Christina by her devout father. 

She had communicated to him her fears that the 
constant repetition of prayers is a formal and use- 
less process. We take these lines from his reply 
in verse: 

And all God’s art 


Is as the babe’s that wins his mother to repeat 
Her little song so sweet. 


And Sister Christina gratefully replied: “I was 
wondering whether it was pleasing to God to hear 
us say the same psalms over and over again, and I 
remembered what you say of the child wanting 
its mother to repeat her little song.” 


Repairs While You Wait 


N the Protestant ministry sick-calls generally 

involve nothing more than the imparting of 
salutary advice and encouragement. The Youth’s 
Companion describes a minister drawing up a chair 
quietly by the bedside of a sick man and, having 
grasped the pallid hand stretched out to him, in- 
quiring, “How are things going to-day, John?” 


The sick man shook his head. “Slow, slow,” he 
replied in a discouraged tone. “This plaster cast feels 
as if it weighed a ton. And just think! I’ve got five 
more weeks of it anyway. Who'd have thought a 
broken hip would cause all this trouble? Worst of 
all,” he added impatiently, “I’m wasting a lot of time 
on this sick bed. I can’t afford it.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the minister kindly, “but time 
spent on the sick bed isn’t always lost by any means. 
Coming to the hospital this morning I passed a shoe- 
maker’s shop, and there was a sign across the window 
that read, ‘Repairs made while you wait.’ Now, that 
wouldn’t be a bad sign to put up over this bed of 
yours would it, John? You see, we’re such busy 
people in this world that a lot of us don’t like to take 
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care of ourselves properly, and so wise nature steps 
in and makes us do it. While we’re stretched out 
helpless upon our bed nature takes the worn and 
frayed edges of our lives and patches them together 
again. Repairs go on while we wait, and the first 
thing we know we're as good as ever we were. 

Too many folks think that time spent in prayer and 
the study of God’s word is time wasted. But it isn’t. 
Repairs go on while we wait. Sin is a stealthy disease. 
Pay no attention to it and the first thing you know 
it will undermine the very foundations of life and 
character. God is a great healer, but we must give 
Him a chance. He alone can take the worn and 
frayed edges of our spiritual natures and knit them 
together.” 


We should not take occasion of this incident te 
point out how futile is the religion which can raise 
such hope in its afflicted adherents but finds itself 
empty-handed of the divinely instituted and tangi- 
ble means of realizing that hope. 

Among the means provided by the Church where- 
by her faithful may “give God a chance” are the 
week-end retreats. Here a man is not left vaguely 
wondering how he can make the approach to Goi) 
or how the merciful promises of God are to be 
fulfilled in his behalf. Here the quiet and solitude 
and detachment from distracting affairs form an 
atmosphere stimulating to honest self-examination. 
Here one attains to the pleasant and surprising 
realization that interest in the affairs of the soul, 
of God and eternity alone produce perfect satis- 
faction. Here skillful spiritual direction is avail- 
able for the settling of past delinquencies and the 
forming of effective resolutions for the future. 
And here are dispensed, with a new and lively 
appreciation, the sacraments—God’s very definite 
pledges of supporting grace. 

But, too many of our good men and women 
reply to the proposal that they spend two or three 
days on such a retreat with the similar objection, 
“T would be wasting a lot of valuable time.” If 
they are not so presumptuous as to claim that the 
do not stand in need of spiritual repair let them 
consider how very directly the minister’s rejoinder 
applies to their circumstances and opportunities. 


What You Read 


A CONTEMPORARY editor pays his respects 
to a recently launched magazine and recom- 
mends it to 


1. Liberated adolescents who wish to kick up their 
heels. 

2. The middle or muddle generation in American 
letters. 


One has but casually to scan the contents of the 
average modern magazine to conclude that they 
are all bent on enhancing their circulation and 
profits by catering to the aforesaid classes. Most 









of the facile writers also seem to have discovered 
that flippancy gains louder applause. Religion and 
z morality are treated condescendingly. It is the 
vogue for an author to assume a superior pose with 
the assurance that none of the orthodox will dare 
question his limitations. As to journalism, the field 
is too widely usurped by those who emulate the 
unfortunate Bottomley as appraised by P. W. 
Wilson: “What Bottomley offered was the pointed 
paragraph, the impudent but amusing sneer, the 
exposure of petty scandal, and great swelling words 
of discontent, denunciation and vague aspiration.” 
All these are industrious providers of the literary 
pabulum suited to the tastes of “liberated adoles- 
cents” and the “muddle generation.” 
I Even the reputed conservative periodicals favor 
the liberals in faith and the upstarts in behaviorism. 
E In short, our people, seeking the diversion and 
information which they should find in contemporary 
€) literature, are confronted by statements and com- 
mentaries, by narratives and descriptions of various 
degrees of disedification and that variously reflect 
the mire of the period. 

At the same time our people should be familiar 
with the antidote. ‘They are responsible if but 
meagre support is extended to Catholic periodical 
literature, safe in principle, sane in its purpose and 
in its wide range answering the light or serious 
motives of the reader. 
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| The Quality of Klan Membership 
HE editor of the Louisville Post recently had 


] occasion to remark: 


The Post has no hard words to say of those citizens 
who for honest, if mistaken, reasons have joined the 
: Ku Klux Klan. This paper has been informed, and 

it does not doubt it, that many men of upright lives 
) @:. good purposes have become members. But they 

are wrong and most of them will live to see it. The 

ends that they seek may not be attained through a 
r secret organization, and the damage that they may 
do will live after them. 





Many of our readers have likewise had occasion 
to express their surprise that some of their upright 
and broad-minded neighbors have affiliated them- 
selves with this fanatical organization. Evidently 


“ such affiliation is not the result of serious convic- 
r tions. ‘These good people are simply the victims 
, of a peculiar method of propaganda. It is sufficient 

, that there be found one individual in a district with 
n a reputation for uprightness and still selfish enough 
to boost any sinister cause at a generous premium. 

e It may be reasonably presumed that such premiums 
y are liberally dispensed from the enormous sums 
d accruing from initiation fees alone. The magni- 
st tude of profits from this source has been revealed 
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to the public through judicial actions brought by 
their own discordant officials. 

At the same time it should be noted that these 
hirelings of the Klan are successful with their 
perverted appeal to patriotism only in remote and 
rural districts where bigotry has enjoyed an un- 
molested growth. 

In the ultimate and inevitable revelation of Klan 
chicanery bigotry will be incidentally dissolved in 
many minds to which the light of truth might not 
otherwise have ever penetrated. 


The Chinese and Americans 
EMARKABLE has been the response of 


American Catholic youth to the call for 
volunteers for the China mission field. Such a 
movement could have originated only in the in- 
spiration of God Himself. But one phase of its 
opportuneness is revealed in the report of the Pro- 
testant China Educational Commission. This 
report, having referred sympathetically to the fact 
that few large gifts are offered to support the 
educational work of the Catholic Church in China, 
adds that another factor militating against the work 
has been its relatively small English teaching force. 
The Chinese naturally prefer to secure their edu- 
cation in schools where English is taught or is the 
chief medium of religious instruction. 

Hitherto the China mission field has been occu- 
pied by the zealous Catholic missionaries from the 
Continent. To their energy and sacrifice is due 
the present harvest of over two millions of 
thorough converts or descendants of converts. But 
the reports of our own missionaries confirm that 
one of their immediate advantages making them 
acceptable to people and authorities was their facility 
with the favored foreign language. 

From this viewpoint should we measure the 
importance of the event when on September 23, the 
first band of American Sisters departed as auxiliaries 
to the Passionists Fathers in their distant province 
of Hunan. 


Psychology for Our Youth 


HE modern universities have only an academic 
interest in Scholastic psychology. They leave 

their faculties quite free to adjust their courses to 
the most recent speculations in regard to this study. 
Psychology is directly concerned with the faculties 
of the soul, with free-will and responsibility. ‘The 
general result of favoring irresponsible theories in 
regard to this study is to be found in the prevailing 
perverted ideas of God, morality and religion or 
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in the rejection of these altogether. It is by this 
path mainly that our secular universities have gained 
their reputation for undermining the faith of recent 
generations. Youth comes to them at a callow 
period easily impressed by the professor’s bold as- 
sumptions and by the solemnity of his vocabulary. 

The moderns have simply distorted the best in 
Scholastic psychology, disguising their pseudo-dis- 
coveries under an ingenious nomenclature. So 
we are reminded by an excerpt from a commentary 
in the Dublin Review on Recent Psychology 
and the Christian Religion by C. E. Hudson, an 
Anglican clergyman: 


Obscure as the “Unconscious” may be (and it is 
well to admit its hitherto impenetrable darkness) it is 
nothing more than what the men of the past have 
endeavored to realize under the names of the passions, 
temperament, character, heredity. And, if we now 
prefer the term “Unconscious,” we must not forget 
that the word, as such, explains nothing, but itself 
needs explanation. And what is the “libido,” with 
all its “sublimations,” but an unpleasant name for 
the “predominant passion?” The pseudo-discoveries 


are at all events evidence of a fallen race and of 
Original Sin. Auto-suggestion and Suggestion, under 
other names and associations, are phenomena of 
prayer and religious worship. Again the “herd” in- 
stinct finds its predecessor in the “example” so much 
insisted upon all engaged in education, and in the 
idea of “scandal” so vigorously proscribed. 


The Motive for Frequent Communion 


R. WILLIAM WHEATLEY, an octogen- 
arian, died recently in Baltimore. In his 
eulogy there occured the remarkable statement that 
he had received Holy Communion daily for nearly 
sixty years or nearly twenty-two thousand times. 

In contrasting this computation with the authen- 
tic adage that one Communion is sufficient to make 
a saint, it would be wrong for us to infer that 
Eucharistic grace had peculiar obstacles to over- 
come in preparing this soul for final union with 
God. Moreover, such a thought would be deroga- 
tory to the efficacy of this sacrament. 

Sanctity consists in union with God even in this 
life. One Communion, made with perfect dis- 
positions, will advance us to perfect holiness. But 
as it is through the Eucharist, significantly called 
Holy Communion, that union with God is most 
directly maintained, perseverance in holiness is 
likewise best maintained by the constant reception 
of this sacrament. 

If we were to inquire into the reasons why so 
many receive Communion daily but only during 
certain periods of their lives we should discover 
such transient motives as the desire to be relieved 
from some harassing temptation or the craving 
for particular spiritual or temporal favors. Such 
motives are praiseworthy and wisely directed. But 


in their very nature they are spasmodic. The high, 
unselfish and, therefore, enduring motives for 
receiving this sacrament daily were proposed by 
our Lord Himself at its very institution. We were 
thereby to preserve His blessed Passion in vivid 
remembrance and, by intimate contact with His 
now glorified humanity, to keep ourselves undefiled 
from this world and worthy of eternal union with 


Him in glory. 


Saints for Leaders 


XCEPTING the martyrs of persecution, no 

saint has been canonized for England since 
that country was lost to the Faith. Hence the 
general interest in the cause of the Ven. Dominic 
Barberi, the holy Passionist on whose tomb at Sutton 
is inscribed, “fractis laboribus in conversionem 
Brittaniae insumptis”? Referring to Newman’s 
conversion and baptism, Fr. Cyril, C. P., observes 
in The Harvest, “In the meeting of those two souls 
Oxford was to have its classic parallel with Milan. 
Ambrose and Augustine, A. D. 387—Dominic 
and Newman, A. D. 1845.” In the same review 
Fr. Cyril quotes from an address by Archbishop 
Keating of Liverpool: 

There is still another link which has always been 
such to me personally, and, I am sure, to all English 
Catholics at large, the neighboring parish of Sutton. 
It contains two men’s bones, who, in the near 
future, may yet be canonized Saints, two men who 
sounded the trumpet which announced the birth of 
a new and better day for Catholics; who were the 
Apostles and the first laborers in the glorious work 
of the re-conversion of England to the Catholic 
Faith. I am sure I need not mention their names 
to this audience, Father Dominic and Father Igna- 
tius Spencer. Both these names were household 
names to me when I was only a child. For I have 
had the happiness of living where they lived and 
meeting constantly people who heard and knew 
their voices and had witnessed their splendid lives. 
And now to think that so near their bones are rest- 
ing in honor, and that I may, before long, have the 
joy of kneeling at their tombs and asking their 
prayers and blessing upon the great work that has 
been entrusted to me. Many here present may live 
to see the name of Father Dominic and, I hope, 
also the name of Father Ignatius Spencer upon the 
roll of the Church’s Saints. Oh! that that privilege 
might also be mine. Then I should willingly say 
my “Nunc dimittis.” But I see in the near future 
those shrines frequented by multitudes of pilgrims 
from the whole English-speaking world as the first 
Saints to be canonized of our blood, apart from the 
martyrs, since England was lost to the Faith. 














: By Mary V. 


UAINTLY picturesque little 
figures they were, standing there 
on the stern deck of the sailing 
vessel, in their full-skirted 
woolen frocks, their soft 
fringed shawls, and their poke- 
brimmed bonnets. ‘The elder 

of the girls watched bravely the rapidly dimming 
line of the land they were leaving, a half humorous 
smile upon her firm lips, and something like a 
twinkle in her eyes. She was evidently enjoying a 
little jest of her own—or perhaps it was a little 
jest that she and God understood. The younger 
pressed close to her sister in fear of the outcome 

‘ of this wondrous adventure, and in sorrow at this 

parting from the country they both devotedly loved. 
At length, the faint thread of land was washed 
into the grey sea. The girls turned and walked 
slowly to the forward deck. There they gazed out 
across the roughening waters of the ocean to where 
it seemed to merge in a dull mist with the sky. 
Even beyond this vague horizon—three thousand 
miles beyond it—lay the land of their youthful 
prayers and hopes. 

“It’s far, far away!” ‘There was apprehension 
in the younger girl’s voice. 

“Tt will be all right.” her sister cheerily returned. 
“Have confidence in God.” 

But all this was long, long ago, and the details 
of that voyage to America and of those first weeks 
spent in the new country have almost passed into 
legend. It is a matter of fact, however, that the 
two little Irish girls were followed in the next 
steamer by an elder brother who, on arriving, 
decided to remain as their guardian. It is a matter 
of fact, also, that the younger of the two was, not 
a great while afterwards, happily married, and that 
the brothe» found a congenial American wife. 
The elder sister, laughing still at all the world 
could offer her—for that was her little jest with 
God—and still burning to do the missionary work 

P that had lured her from the pleasant, quiet ways of 

her home, became, for the facilitation of her desires, 
a sister in a religious community, and, after not 
many years, at the request of a bishop and with the 
consent of her superiors, founded a new though 
independent branch of her community, the Sisters 
of Charity of New Jersey. 

In the pioneer days there was, beyond Madison, 











Convent Station and the Vineyard 
: Mother Xavier's Great Work @ontinued and Extended 
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New Jersey, a district high up in the hills of Morris 
County, uncultivated and still unfamed for the 
beauty since associated with its name. The land 
in this district purchased by Mother Mary Xavier, 
as our little Irish girl had come to be called, was 
apparently unfertile and of meagre promise. An 
unprofitable investment it must have seemed to 
shrewd lookers-on. Its transformation into the 
place of loveliness which Convent Station now is, 
with its attractive buildings, its farm, its fields, 
its meadows and well-kept lawns, its shrubberies 
and gardens and woodlands, would scarcely have 
been contemplated by a person dependent merely 
upon human help and resources. 


ONFRONTED by conditions which would 
inevitably have checked the efforts of the 
more worldly-wise, Mother Xavier, nevertheless, 
persevered in carrying out her every dream. She 
had visioned a city seated upon a mountain not to 
be hid. And her little community growing in 
spirituality as in numbers beholding the vision with 
her, labored with heart and hand to accomplish the 
miracle, inspirited constantly by her high laughing 
ways and her enduring confidence in God. Stories 
are told to wide-eyed novices of this later day, 
unacquainted with the roughness and hardships of 
primitive living, of how delicately nurtured women 
and girls cheerfully toiled to construct the long 
driveway leading up from the first convent at the 
foot of the hill to the summit, and curving round 
and down the great sweep toward the railroad. Nor 
are tales wanting regarding the rigorous economies, 
the genuine deprivations practised by these first 
sisters—practised gladly, and frequently the sub- 
jects of their light-hearted jokes and laughter. 
Within a period surprisingly brief their sacrifices 
bore fruit in the establishment there on the grounds 
with the motherhouse, of the Academy of Saint 
Elizabeth, an institution now of national repute, 
counting many hundreds among its alumnae. Sister 
Mary Agnes O’Neill was its first directress. She 
was succeeded by Sister Pauline Kelligar. Other 
academies, parochial schools—elementary and high 
—hospitals, and asylums sprang up under the efforts 
of Mother Xavier’s community in various parts of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. To 
detail names would undoubtedly be wearisome. 
Saint Vincent Academy, Newark, Saint Aloysius 
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MOTHER M. XAVIER MEHEGAN 


Academy, Jersey City, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Hoboken, Saint Joseph School for Boys, Convent 
Station, Saint Joseph Hospital, Paterson, Saint 
Elizabeth Hospital, Elizabeth, the House of Divine 
Providence, Ridgewood, are a few, and only a few 
of the educational and charitable institutions which 
shortly demonstrated the possibility of accomplish- 
ing a high purpose through sincere endeavor and 
whole-hearted trust in God. 


ND the suggestion that now they had done 

enough, that now they could rest, satisfied 
with their achievement, would have seemed to the 
sisters of that early time an idea preposterous and 
cowardly. Always, always, they were alert to 
opportunities of bringing to the souls for whom our 
Lord had died, that Faith which was His priceless 
gift to a sin-worn world. And when one enter- 
prise—begun smilingly in the old way and with the 
old, undiminished confidence in divine assistance— 
had been well launched by the frail little superior 
and her co-workers, another was certain to present 
itself for consideration. 

Some thirty years after the establishment of the 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth, a proposition of 
startling novelty at the time, was made to Mother 
Xavier. It was nothing else than that she should 


found a college for women. From many quarters 
—and some not to be despised—came a loud 
outcry against the project. First of all, it was 
new! It had never been done before! Secondly, 
it meant removing women from their “sphere.” 
What would women do with higher education? 
It would seem that, in our modern day, even 
Catholics in the United States had forgotten the 
glories of the Middle Ages, those centuries of 
forthright Catholicism when woman’s education 
kept pace with man’s. But Mother Xavier was 
untroubled by the noise of antagonistic voices. 
Having weighed the matter carefully in the 
presence of One Who had never failed her and 
Whose arm is not shortened in any age or land, 
she decided, with her council, to undertake the 
proposed work. Accordingly the College of Saint 
Elizabeth was founded, with Sister Mary Pauline 
as its first president. 


ISTER PAULINE, who had for a long and 

uninterrupted period been in close co-operation 
with her now rapidly aging superior, stood ready 
at once with an efficient faculty, forethoughtfully 
prepared for this important commission. The 
present year, 1924, marks the silver jubilee, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. To emphasize, therefore, some of its 
claims to distinction will not be unseasonable or 
irrelevant. It is the first college for women in 
New Jersey and the first Catholic college in the 
United States to confer degrees upon women. 

Its standing is testified to by its membership in 
such associations as the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, the Association of College and Secondary 
Schools in the Middle Atlantic States and Mary- 
land, the Catholic Educational Association, and 
the National Education Association. It is on the 
accredited lists of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle Atlantic States and Mary- 
land, the Catholic Educational Association, the 
University of the State of New York, and the 
State Boards of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Its Alumnae Association holds membership in the 
American Association of University Women, the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
and the National Council of Catholic Women. 
The present status of the college, its varied suc- 
cesses, spiritual as well as temporal, its very build- 
ings crowning the lovely wooded hills overlooking 
the Valley of the Passaic, all might supposably be 
regarded as symbolic of the climax of Mother 
Xavier’s dreams, the period to the achievements 
she and her community, from their very humble 
beginnings, had hopefully foreseen. 








At her death, indeed, in 1915, pessimists arose 
in their unhelpful way to announce an era of 
inactivity for Mother Xavier’s congregation. 
Under the able guidance of her successors, Mother 
M. Cecelia and Mother M. Alexandrine, however, 
the work went forward. In addition to the summer 
Normal classes, College Extension courses were 
opened for the advancement of the sisters, while 
the number pursuing graduate studies more and 
more increased, ‘The urgent demand for parochial 
school teachers was still generously answered, and 
many new missions were established outside the 
diocese as well as within its boundaries. 


N the meanwhile, throughout the country, a 
Voice—insistent though at first scarcely audible 
—was compelling attention. It was the Voice that 
had enjoined a little band of Galilean fishermen 
to “teach all nations,” words as unforgettable as 
they are direct and clear, perenially a reproach to 
those who sit regarding with complacency the pro- 
ducts of their activity in one or two delimited 
fields. Success in a single parish, in one diocese or 
state, or even in one country, can mean nothing to 
the followers of Christ as long as the world lasts. 
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ST ELIZABETH’S 
Mother House of the Sisters of Charity in the Diocese of Newark 





The designs of God, incomprehensible and mys- 
terious, require unceasing response from those pro- 
fessing to do His Will, the results not theirs to 
count but His. 

That the missionary spirit, a golden inheritance 
from their foundress, should seize upon the hearts, 
the imaginations, the minds, the very souls of the 
congregation of the Sisters of Charity—now more 
than twelve hundred strong—was not a thing to 
marvel at. In the parochial schools, the academies, 
the college, teachers and pupils joyfully took up 
the slogan of the Student Mission Crusade, “The 
whole world for the Sacred Heart!” Prayers went 
up from childish and youthful lips for the missions 
of our own country—in the South, in the West, 
and in far Alaska—as well as for those in foreign 
lands, the Philippines, Chaldea, India, Africa, 
China, Japan, and, from time to time, financial 
help was extended when the mite-boxes were 
filled or the little benefit entertainments brought 
generous patrons to the door. 

The College of Saint Elizabeth and the 
Academy, each had and still has its mission unit; 
each mission unit conducting a mission shop. In 
addition, the college missionaries operate a tea- 
room on the campus under the patronage of the 
Little Flower of Jesus. As recently as September 
1923, one valiant member of the college mission 
unit, Miss Agnes Kenny of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, joined the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
work among the Indians and colored people. The 
Class of 1920, moreover, boasts a foreign mis- 
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sionary, Sister Mary Theodore of Maryknoll, 
formerly Miss Marion Farley of New York City. 
Bur the Sisters of Charity were not destined 
by the Lord of the harvest to be restricted to 
an indirect advancement of this sacred and glorious 
work. “It was His design that they themselves 
should labor in a difficult, and uncultivated part of 
His Vineyard where laborers are indeed few. ‘This 
assignment had been their hope since the very ins 
ception of the mission movement in America. 
Happy beyond ordinary human realization were 
they, then, when in due time He said to them, “‘Go, 
ye also!” 
The call came to Mother Alexandrine through 
the Passionist Fathers of Saint Michael’s Monastery, 
West Hoboken. Before a response could be made 


SISTERS MARIA LORETTA HALLIGAN, PATRICIA 


ROSE HURLEY, 


one thing was needed, namely, the approbation of 
the bishop of the diocese, the Right Reverend John 
J. O’Connor, D. D., who is, ex of ficio, the superi- 
or general of the Sisters of Charity in New Jersey. 
Those even slightly acquainted with the reverend 
bishop of the diocese of Newark will scarcely 
require to be informed that the approbation was 
granted instantly, with characteristic generosity, 
and with that apostolic vision which, seeing far 
beyond artificial, if convenient, boundaries of parish 
or diocese, seeks first the kingdom of God and 
hears still, in the divine cemmand to teach, the 
equally divine and imperishable words which ex- 
clude none of the nations of the world. 
Permission secured, Mother M. Alexandrine 
immediately sent out a letter of appeal to the one 
hundred four convents under her jurisdiction. Her 


MARIE ELECTA McDERMOTT, MARY FINAN 


GRIFFIN, (Superioress), MARY DEVOTA ROSS 
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trust in the devotion of her sisters to the high cause 
was verified without delay. Ardent and joyful 
replies began forthwith to pour in. For a brief 
season, appearances pointed to the decimation of 
the teaching forces of the home schools. But the 
home schools are safe. Of the hundreds of vol- 
unteers, only five can be spared this year for the 
mission in far away China. 


HE five favored ones were quietly notified 

regarding their privilege on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration. The group includes three 
teachers, a procuratrix, and a trained nurse. Sister 
M. Finan Griffin, who will be the superior—or, 
in the traditional language of the community, the 
“sister-servant’ —has for sixteen years been a 
nurse at Saint Elizabeth Hospital, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, where she has had a varied and invaluable 
experience in wards and operating rooms. Sister 


Patricia Rose Hurley, connected up to the present 
with the Convent of Saint Aloysius, Jersey City, 
will manage the domesticities of the little com- 
munity and of the mission school or orphanage. 
Sister Marie Electa McDermott, from the teaching 


The 


staff of Saint Aloysius School, Newark, Sister 
Maria Loretta Halligan, from that of Saint James 
School, Newark, and Sister Devota Ross, from the 
faculty of Saint Vincent Academy, Newark, con- 
stitute the small though competent “department of 
education.” Sister Devota is an alumna of the 
College of New Rochelle and of Saint Elizabeth’s. 

For many who must remain behind, it would 
undoubtedly be a heart-stirring experience to ac- 
company their brave sister missionaries at least to 
the western coast, and from there to wave to them, 
on their going, a farewell and a God-speed. Their 
escort to San Francisco will necessarily be limited 
in number. Their final good-byes will be said to 
two or possibly three of their own community. But 
one unseen will be present with these inheritors of 
her dauntless zeal, as from the deck of the steamer 
they watch the shores of America sink into the 
calm blue of the ocean, and though they will not 
see her firm smiling lips and the light of holy 
laughter in her eyes as she speaks, her words will 
be to them a viaticum more precious than the most 
precious of material gifts, 

“Tt will be all right. Have confidence in God!” 


Cross 


By Neture G. McGratu 


When aches this heart which sorrow rends, 
When tired this frame which daily bends 
Beneath the cross it bears, 
Then does my spirit loudly cry, 
With welling tear and throbbing sigh, 
This supplicating prayer: 


“Oh! 


Lord of Mercy, pity me! 


And make my life from sorrow free!” 


But lo! 


there looms before mine eye, 


A Cross midway ’twixt earth and sky— 


The Cross of Calvary! 


Ah! 


then this craven heart is bowed, 


And burning accents cry aloud, 

This fervent, loving prayer: 
“Oh! let me share, dear Christ, with Thee, 
Through life, The Cross of Calvary!” 





Edith’s Undertaking 


cAn Adventure in the Greater Love 


By THeresa FarrcHILp 


H, there you are at last, Edith! 
I’ve been waiting for you ever 
since I’ve been up.” 

Edith Bentworth, who had 
just reached her room and was 
removing hat and gloves, looked 
around to see her friend Rena’s 

fair head poking in at the door. 

“Don’t remove your things, dear,—please,” 
Rena went on, “I want terribly to go for a walk. 
I feel sort of stuffy, and.... itll do you good 
too. Been shut in at church all this time, haven’t 
your” 

“Well, I don’t feel much like walking, I’m a bit 
tired, but we could go out toward the Parkway 
and sit out there until dinner-time, if you like. 
It isn’t really cold.” 

“All-right, you’re an Angel,... I'll have my 
hat in a jiffy.” 

Within a few minutes, the two friends were 
out in the street, walking in the brisk air and 
autumn sunshine. The pretty well-dressed blonde 
and brunette, each acting as a foil to the other, 
drew many admiring glances,.... of which they 
were quite oblivious. 

“T say, Edith, you were longer than usual at 
church this morning, weren’t you? Seems I waited 
an awfully long time.” 

““Yes, there were special ceremonies to-day.” 

“Tt must be dreadfully tiring to get up Sunday 
morningsand stay out long services. I never could do 
it. You have to go every single week, don’t you?” 

“Why, it isn’t a hardship, Renie dear, it’s an 
inspiration for all the week. At the Convent, we 
used to go to Mass every day.” 

“My soul, Edith, no wonder you’re good. Frank- 
ly, I think Convent life must be the most stifling 
thing, so rigid, you know, and all that. No liberty. 
But you’re pretty normal, aren’t you? In spite of 
it all, I must say they turn out pretty good speci- 
mens, if they’re all like you.” She gave Edith’s 
arm an affectionate squeeze. 

“None of that now, Renie,” Edith laughed 
good-naturedly. Then more seriously, “I liked 
the Convent very much. You don’t really know 
what it’s like.” 

“T reckon Millis Kendard never went, did she?” 

“T really don’t know,—what makes you ask?” 

nothing. ...” 


But Edith looked puzzled. 


“Well, I do hate tattling, but, in this case, 
I think, after all, it’s better you should know. You 
are the only two Catholic girls in the sorority, 
and you’re older. Maybe you’ll think it queer when 
a lot of us don’t go to church Sundays,—or at 
least not regularly, except Beth Williams, the 
faithful soul,—that we’d have the “nerve” to 
notice what the Catholic girls do. But, somehow, 
it seems different; we know you’re supposed to go, 
and, strange as it seems, it sort of shocks us to see 
a Catholic not going to church on Sunday. You 
know how some of the girls are, and there’s been 
quite a bit of talk about it.” 

“What do you mean ‘it’? 
should know, why—” 

“Well,—we notice that Millis doesn’t go to 
church on Sunday.” 

“Are you sure of that, Rena?” 

“Yes, Iam. One Sunday, she stayed in bed till 
almost noon. That was the first time Florence,— 
they are room-mates you know—, noticed it. She 
made some remark to Millis, asking if she wasn’t 
going to church, and she says Millis always got up 
after that. But, another Sunday, later, when Millis 
had dressed and gone out, Florence accidently came 
upon her in the Chapter Room, comfortably read- 
ing a book. Florence said Millis flushed when she 
saw her, but nothing was said. Since then, she 
doesn’t even pretend to go.” 


HEY walked on in silence. Edith was at a 
loss what to reply. Thoughts crowded in 
upon her. First, indignation at Millis, who was 
bringing criticism upon their religion. Then, as was 
Edith’s way, probable excuses for the girl came 
to her mind. She might not have been brought up 
to the strict observance of her Faith. She sudden- 
ly realized that she knew very little of this under- 
classman who was the only other Catholic in the 
sorority. With this thought came self-reproach. 
Should she not have made it a duty to become 
friendly with Millis because of the tie of a com- 
mon Faith, even if she were younger and possibly 
less congenial than some of her other friends? 
Rena looked at her. “Edie, if you say anything 
to her, please don’t let her know that the girls have 
been criticizing. It?d make her feel uncom- 
fortable, and, after all, we certainly have no right 


If it’s something I 
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to.” They had reached the Parkway. “Oh Ede, 
just look at that girl, the one driving the blue 
car,—isn’t that hat a peach? I don’t like mine, 
I’m going to get another. Do you think I’m too 
fair for orange?” And the conversation turned 
into other channels. 


UT Edith’s mind was always turning to the 

subject of Millis’ conduct and what could be 
done about it. Millis gave every indication of 
being high-spirited and would no doubt resent inter- 
ference. ‘That week, however, Edith made it a 
point to get better acquainted with her, and on 
Saturday, she suggested casually, that they go to 
church together the next day. Millis consented, 
not altogether successfully covering her reluctance. 
But, in after weeks, Millis often had some excuse 
to offer,—she would go to a later Mass, or—she 
was ill. Edith noticed that these “illnesses” came 
the day after a dance, and that the patient found 
strength to rise to a hearty dinner. 

Edith wondered if there were any others of the 
percentage of Catholic girls attending their college 
who were behaving as Millis did? She wondered, 
too, what the effect of certain lectures at school 
would be on such minds, if they were not faithful 
to the gravest duties of their religion. Gradually 
the examination turned on herself. She went to 
Mass faithfully, it was true, but sometimes, tired 
out from a party, she was apt to attend the latest, 
shortest, and most crowded. Confession and Com- 
munion had grown to be at far-separated dates, 
and she regretfully admitted to herself that much 
of the old fervor was gone. 

A further examination rather astonished her at 
the extent to which she subscribed to the prevalent 
so-called “broadness” of ideas. When she com- 
pared her present attitude with that of her convent 
days, she was almost frightened. Would it not 
have been better, after all, if her father had fol- 
lowed her mother’s advice and sent her to a 
Catholic college instead of insisting on this school? 
At any rate, now that she had had a square look 
at herself, she could mend her ways and be on her 
guard. Still, she felt a little unsure of herself; 
it was so easy gradually to drift along, unconsci- 
ously. And the other Catholic girls, what guidance 
had they? 

She was pondering on these things, when the 
idea came to her in a flash, like an inspiration! 
—A Catholic Club! Why not? There were 
at the school a number of sororities, a Glee Club, 
a Southern, a Western, a Canadian Club, a Y. W. 
C. A, Why not a Catholic Club? Strange it 
had never been thought of before. Rapidly, ideas 
came to her mind, . . how it could be organized, .. . 
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weekly meetings,...a director,...and good 
speakers to address the members from time to time. 
They were near a large city and could probably 
secure, quite easily, the services of eminent Catholic 
lecturers. ‘There was a Catholic college in that 
city, on the faculty of which were priests and 
laymen of great learning and eloquence. The 
next time she was in town, she decided enthusi- 
astically, she would call on one of the Fathers and 
see if her plans were feasible. Of course, she 
realized these men were busy and in great demand; 
it was possible that a small organization, such as 
their club would necessarily be, could not afford 
to engage their services. 

However, she was reassured on that point when 
she called at the Templeton Hill College on her 
visit to town. ‘The director was most kind and 
interested in her plans, and made a generous offer 
of their services should the club become a reality. 
Greatly encouraged, on her return to her own 
school she obtained from the Registrar a list of the 
names of the Catholic students, and issued notes 
requesting these students to meet at a certain date. 


N the appointed day, they met,—a somewhat 
mixed group, puzzled and cheerfully curious. 
“Well, Edith Bentworth,” rallied one of her 
class-mates, “what glad surprise have you for us? 
A novelty dance? or are you going to put on a 
play? It’s alright if you make me the star!” 

But their enthusiasm cooled visibly when Edith 
unfolded her plan. She was not prepared for such 
an apathetic reception. Even her persuasion and 
the charm of personality which had made her the 
most popular girl in her class, were powerless 
against the solid wall of their indifference. A small 
minority supported her,—two rather timid Fresh- 
men, bold for the first time in their college lives; 
sturdy little Ann Holmes; serious, scholarly Lucy 
White, and a few others. But the girls on whom 
she had most counted and without whom the Club 
could not be a success, the girls whe were most 
prominent in general school activities, were dis- 
couragingly, hopelessly indifferent. ‘They were 
full of objections. ‘There were too many clubs 
already, they said; it would appear narrow; it 
would bring up religious differences in the school; 
it would be criticized; it would take too much of 
their time, etc., etc. 

In vain did Edith argue that no other club filled 
the vital need that this one would, that it would 
no more arise the issue of religion than the already 
established Y. M., that, as to time, they all found 
considerable to spare from their studies for social 
pursuits. She was particularly hurt to notice that 
Millis Kendard, her own sorority sister, was the 
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ring-leader of the opposition, and Millis also was 
a power among the students. The meeting 
dwindled to futile discussion, and closed,—a 
failure. 


HEN Edith reached her room, it was already 

quite dark. She did not turn on the light, 
but dropped dejectedly into her study chair, musing 
on the downfall of her cherished projects. ‘The 
meeting had made her realize more than ever the 
need for the club. But what could she do? Surely 
nothing! She had done all she could. And yet,— 
she did hate to give up. Suppose she started with 
the handful that had approved her plan? It was 
far from a promising venture. She sighed and 
turned on the light. On her study table were two 
letters, left there, no doubt, by Jane, her room- 
mate. She glanced at one of them,—“from 
Mommy.” Somehow there always seemed to be a 
letter from “Mom” when Edith was blue and 
needed cheering. She recognized the handwriting 
on the other envelope as that of Sister Margaret, 
her old teacher. That was nice; she had not heard 
from her in a long time. It was a dear letter, like 
a breath from another world, Edith thought. As 
she read it, she could feel herself again the intense, 
devout, fun-loving girl of convent days, trying 
desperately hard to keep silence in the halls. A 
little holy picture slipped from the pages. It was 
the Apparition of the Sacred Heart to Saint Mar- 
garet Mary. Edith turned it and read on the back, 
the Promises. She stopped at the fifth. “I will 
bestow a large blessing on all their undertakings.” 
Why couldn’t she put the forming of their club 
under the protection of the Sacred Heart? She 
hadn’t thought of that. After all, He could do 
anything, no matter how discouraging things look- 
ed. And so, that night, in her prayers, she confided 
her plans for the club, and placed “her undertak- 
ing” in Divine Hands. 


ONFIDENTLY, she started, with the few 

supporters of her idea, a small circle,—it 
could hardly be called a club—that met at intervals, 
for the most part discussing what might be done 
to interest the other students of their Faith and 
develop this beginning into a vital, helpful club. 
The outlook was far from bright, however. The 
uninterested students remained uninterested, and 
some even flaunted an “I-told-you-so” attitude. 
Conditions continuing in this disheartening manner 
with no prospect of improvement, Edith bravely 
decided to ask Dr. Morris of Templeton Hill 
College to come and address them. He was a 
brilliant speaker of more than local reputation, and 
she hoped, not without reason, that many of the 


girls would wish to hear him, and so become in- 
terested in the work of: their circle. The students 
in general loved a good “talk” and she counted on 
the appearance of the Catholic contingent. It was 
a humiliating experience she did not soon forget, 
to see the distinguished lecturer confront the one 
row of listeners and a roomful of empty seats. It 
devolved that there was a party in the evening, 
but as the lecture was held hours earlier, and the 
scheduled affair was no important event, the excuse 
seemed madequate, and Edith certainly did not 
have the courage to repeat the experiment. She 
feared, that with such a lack of interest, there 
would always be something to prevent attendance. 


NE evening, at study, in her room, she was 

trying to decide whether it would not be 
best, after all, to give up the attempt. Apparently, 
the thing couldn’t be done. She sighed as she 
picked up her Forensics. 

“‘What’s the matter, you glum darling?” called 
out her room-mate. 

“Tis naught, my child, naught. 
is that Forensics assignment anyhow?” 

“74, Angel.” 

“Merci.” 

Looking for the place, she came upon a book- 
mark. There it was, the little card with the 
Promises. She read the fifth Promise, slowly, to 
herself, and sighed again. But her faith was not 
shaken. It must be for the best, she thought, that 
things had turned out as they did. Perhaps she 
had been dreaming dreams that were impractical. 


After a good session with their books, the two 
girls went to bed, settling down to an interlude of 
drowsy confidences before dropping off, as usual. 
But events were to be far from usual for the girls 
of their Hall, that night. A few hours later, both 
Edith and Jane awoke with a vague sense of un- 
explainable dread. A fire engine in the street 
below was throbbing loudly,—it seemed right 
beneath their window. But engines went through 
this way quite often, causing no uneasiness what- 
ever, merely making a slight break in their slum- 
bers. The ominous difference in this case, was, 
that, judging by the sound, the truck seemed 
stationary. ‘The fire must be very near! Edith 
rushed to the window and looked down into the 
street four flights beneath them, and her heart 
missed a beat. The engines were directly under 
the window and the lower part of the building was 
in flames! That same instant all the occupants 
of the neighboring rooms seemed to awaken to their 
danger. There was a confusion of low cries and 
slamming of doors. Edith ran to the hall door and 
opened it. A dense, black cloud of smoke rushed 
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into the room, almost choking her. Trembling 
she returned and seeing that Jane had already 
thrown a wrap over her clothing, hastily slipped 
into a heavy coat and hurried out vith her into the 
hall. A great number of girls were taking for- 
mation as practiced at fire drill, and quietly, al- 
though their faces were strained and drawn, were 
following the orders of the appointed captain. 
Edith and Jane joined them as the procession filed 
toward the nearest fire escape. At the threshold, 
the captain stopped and looked down, then turned 
quickly, 

“Girls, the fire is directly under her. 
use this escape.” 

Like frightened sheep, they followed her along 
the corridor to another door, but even this outlet 
was already cut off by the flames. The captain 
faced them again bravely, but her voice shook, 

“The only thing to do now is to try the stairs in 
the old wing. Let’s be quick!” 

One girl gave a low moan, and another cried, 
“Where are Florence Thayer and Millis Kendard? 
Has anyone seen them?” Nobody had. 

“They must be still sleeping. Their room is 
farther back,” were the hurried rejoinders. 

The captain looked about quickly—“There isn’t 
a second to lose; if someone will volunteer to—” 

“T’ll go,” came the swift response from one of 
the group. The girl was already well on her way 
when the captain shouted out to her. “Hurry and 
catch up with the rear! The old wing!” It was 
Edith Bentworth. 

After a few seconds of frenzied pounding at the 
door of Millis’ room, Edith managed to make 
herself heard. Florence, wide-eyed with fright, 
opened the door. 

“The house is afire. Hurry! It’s serious. 
Throw on anything and follow the crowd down 
the stairs of the old wing! Hurry!” 

7 no time Florence was ready, but arousing 

Millis was a different matter. Dazed, half- 
awake, and paralyzed with fear, she could do 
nothing but moan,—“‘Oh what shall I do—what 
shall I do—Don’t leave me, oh don’t leave me!” 

“Florence, do go!” ordered Edith. ‘Hurry. 
Catch up with the girls. Ill attend to Millis and 
we'll be there in a minute. Come Millis, quick!” 

But attending to Millis proved to be not as easy 
as she had imagined, and she had reason bitterly 
to regret having told Florence to go. Between 
them, they might have managed, but panic-stricken, 
hysterical Millis was more than one girl could 
control. It was useless to urge frantically that she 
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come to her senses and not endanger both their 
Fear had rendered her beyond reasoning. 


lives. 
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She resisted all efforts to help her, but clung des- 
perately to Edith sobbing piteously and begging 
“don’t leave me,” while every moment, the dark 
clouds of smoke rolled up from the lower floors 
through the hall into the room. Edith, pulling 
herself from the clinging girl, ran to the door 
and looked out into the hall. She could not stifle 
the cry of terror that came at the sight that met her 
Weak with fright, she returned and, closing 
the door on the red devouring enemy, leaned heavily 
upon it, facing Millis. 

“Millis,” she was shaking convulsively—“the 
old wing,—the last escape, it’s gone! Oh Millis, 
what have you done!” 

She rushed to the window and looked down as 
she had in her own room. No one in sight! The 
cowering girl on the floor was now beside herself 
with terror. She dragged herself to Edith and 
threw her arms about her feet as she shrieked with 
fright. 

“Millis,’ Edith bent down, “Millis! don’t do 
that! don’t... Millis...dear!” Frightened as she 
was herself, she tried to reason with the girl as she 
would with a child. “That does no good at all. 
Oh Millis, pray, pray! That’s what we must do. 
It may be the last time! Oh dear God, help us!” 


eyes. 





ER prayer came with a low tearing sob, for 
already the wall opposite them was giving 
way and little tongues of flame could be seen. 
“Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, I trust in Thee... 
Most Sacred of Jesus, have mercy on us...” Over 
and over she was saying it, her eyes wide, staring 
at the crumbling wall, all the while pushing back, 
back as far as she could, away from the horrible 
vision before her. The girl at her feet kept crying, 
“You pray, you pray,—I can’t—.” ‘Then came 
the dreaded crash! Involuntarily, Edith screamed, 
and flung herself against the wall as though she 
hoped to penetrate its solid barrier. Her body 
struck something hard. Unconsciously she clutched 
it, when suddenly she realized what it was..... 
A door-knob!... She was learning against a door, 
a door. Where did it lead tof Oh yes, 
she remembered,—it went through her mind like 
a flash—there was a stairway, she’d been told, long 
ago, no longer in use since the last alterations in 
the buildings. Slight wooden bars had been nailed 
across, but these were slim barriers to one made 
doubly strong by terror. In a trice, Edith had 
snapped them. If only, now, the door were not 
locked, for there was no key. It was a slender 
hope. She turned the knob,—no! thank God, 
no,—it was not locked! She glanced swiftly down 
the dark stairway. No sign of fire. 
“Millis, quick, there isn’t an instant to lose—” 
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But Millis had fainted. Millis, so much taller 
than she,.. what could she do? “Dear Sacred 
Heart” she breathed, “see us through!” and half 
supporting, half dragging her heavy burden, she 
plunged down the dark stairway. 

How she ever fought her way through the débris 
and flames of the lower floor, an almost impossible 
feat even had she been alone, was a mystery to 
everyone. Edith herself, later, could give no clear 
description of that desperate flight. 


AS she lay, white and weak, in a hospital bed, 
but “quite well except for my _ blighted 
shoulder, thank you,”—the shoulder upon which a 
beam had fallen—she would just smile at the 
questioning visitors and say, 

“Tt was a miracle.” 

There were a great many visitors. Her school- 
mates did not intend that their heroine should 
languish in loneliness. The most frequent was 
Millis Kendard. She realized fully the inglorious 
réle she had played, and what her panic had cost 
Edith. 

“Oh Edith, ’m so ashamed of myself. I never 
dreamed I would have behaved like that. And 
to think, that after saving my life, you’re laid up, 
and I’m as well as ever!” 


“Now Millis, don’t cry. It wasn’t your fault. 
They say you never can tell what folks will do in 
a fire.” 


“Perhaps it wasn’t my fault, but let me tell you, 
Edith, it’s knocked all the self-satisfaction out of 
me. Maybe that’s not such a bad thing, though, 
is it? And Ede, I wish you knew how the girls 
are clamoring to have you back.” And the girls,” 
she reddened, “the ones you were trying to interest 
in a club, you know? Well, they’re asking when | 
you'll be well; they all want to join. It’s the 
strangest thing, but different ones have told me 
that on that horrible night” she shuddered, “the 
only thought that was of comfort or hope, was 
the thought of God and our religion. And as 
Emily Van Stesson says—‘let’s not wait till we’re 
in danger of death again, let’s make it a vital part 
of our lives.” As far as I’m concerned, I’m going 
to be a practical Catholic from now on! Tm 
going to try to measure up to you, Edie.” 

Edith smiled, ‘None of that now, Millis. Get 
a better model.” But as she looked toward the 
table, where propped up against the bouquet Millis 
had brought, was a little picture, a picture of the 
Promises,—tears of joy ran down her cheeks and 
her eyes were shining. 


Falling Sands 
By Hucu F. Buiunrt, LL. D. 


My youth departs: the gravid sands 
Find, grain by grain, the nether glass. 
A little hour; my helpless hands 
May hinder not the sands to pass. 


So youth is dead; its grave is high; 

Buried before it knew twas born. 
Alas, that youth must even die 

O’ercome by night while waiting morn. 


Yea, foolish soul that ever tells 

What patterns out of life ’twill weave, 
And then amazéd hears the bells 

Tolling the angelus of eve. 





Childhood and the Parish Play 


cA Piea for the -Artistic Tradition of the (Church 


By R. Dana SKINNER 


RTISTIC expression, whether 
in the permanent forms of 
painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, or in the more fleeting 
fanciful forms of the drama, 
has achieved no finer human 
purpose than in the service of 
Catholic Christianity. In the works of Christian 
art, particularly up to the time of the Reformation, 
there is a combined quality of spiritual insight and 
human understanding not possessed even by the 
masterpieces of classic Greece and Rome. 

There is a definite reason for this—one that we 
are all too prone to forget. The figure of Christ 
is the bridge between humanity and Divinity. The 
art which has its inspiration in Him must through 
necessity partake of this double aspect. 

The art of the early and the medieval Church 
possesses on this account a strength, a beauty and 
a truth for which the world to-day is groping rather 
blindly. ‘The art is of the essence of the tradition 
of Catholicism, yet it is a heritage of which, in 
this country at least, we have never fully availed 
ourselves, either for the expression of our own 
richer ideals or for the benefit of those among 
whom we live. This statement is particularly true 
of all that pertains to the dramatic expression of 
Christian thought and life. In countless parishes 
and schools throughout the United States, Christ- 
mas plays and similar entertainments are being 
given, sometimes rather elaborately, but seldom, if 
ever, with any dependence upon or use of the 
stupendous artistic tradition of the Church. 

One recalls that St. Augustine, when he had 
achieved the heights of his spiritual life, began to 
question even the pleasure which he derived from 
the music of the Liturgy. In his heroic attempt 
at earthly perfection, he felt disturbed that on fre- 
quent occasions the sensuous pleasure of the music 
itself became greater than the pleasure from the 
words of the Liturgy being sung and their deep 
inner meaning. Yet even here St. Augustine re- 
called that in his early days the beauty of Liturgical 
music had been one of the bridges which had led 
him to the true Faith. He readily concedes that 
for mankind at large the stimulus which the 
finer arts give to the senses may be one of the 
greatest instruments to lead mankind to the life of 
the spirit. 


In neglecting to avail ourselves of the full glory 
of the Catholic artistic tradition, we may thus be 
doing an injury not alone to ourselves but to those 
not yet of the Faith. We may be omitting the use 
of one of the greatest instruments given to us for 
spreading the spiritual truths of which Catholic 
art in its various forms is but the outward ex- 
pression. 


Take, for example, the average form of enter- 
tainment provided in the various school theatricals. 
How often it is merely an amateurish attempt to 
present a mediocre play drawn from the secular 
stage—through necessity presented with inadequate 
scenery, incompetent training of the child actors, 
and a total effect which demands the full measure 
of charity and blind parental love to make it 
acceptable. 


wo I wish to suggest is that this form of 
entertainment has no constructive value of 
its own, and that, in perpetuating it, we are neglect- 
ing something not only much finer in its possibilities 
but of the nature of an obligation toward the 
historic past of the Church. It is easily within 
the power of any parish of moderate size to present 
on occasions plays drawn from medieval legends or 
based upon the older miracle plays, and to present 
them with the utmost beauty, simplicity and charm. 
Plays of this character appeal, in the first place, 
to the intuitive and imaginative qualities of the 
children themselves. ‘The miracle plays have a 
simplicity of structure and of motive which is of 
the very stuff and fibre of childhood—that child- 
hood which in the spiritual-minded continues 
throughout life. 

As an example of what can be done by children 
with comparatively small effort, I recall the per- 
formances given during the Christmas season of 
1923, by a group of children under the auspices of 
the Theatre Guild of New York. One of the 
plays selected was based on the medieval legend of 
“‘Aucassin and Nicolette.” Here, to be sure, we 
have a story without any spiritual background, but 
the genesis of this legend lies in the times domin- 
ated by the tradition of the miracle plays and ex- 
hibits many of the same qualities of simplicity and 
naive charm. 

It so happens that I was able to follow rather 
closely the preparatory work of the Theatre Guild 
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in bringing out these children’s plays, so that I can 
speak with some little assurance of the simplicity 
of the method followed. Some months before the 
first annual production of Aucassin and Nicolette 
(in 1922), the children who were going to act in 
them were taken to a library containing a valuable 
collection of medieval illuminated manuscripts. 
They were shown in a simple way the spirit of 
medieval life, and they were then asked to submit 
designs of their own for the scenery to be used. 


T is not difficult to imagine the enthusiasm and 
interest of the children in this work. Instead 
of being asked in their drawing classes to copy 
every banal object from eggs to blocks and 
pyramids, they were allowed to draw castles, trees 
and costumes in the rather quaint stiff manner of 
medieval illustrations. From the various designs 
submitted, a single setting was finally selected, built 
in three tiers or terraces, each terrace representing 
a spot removed perhaps by many miles from the 
one beneath it. In this way, according to the rather 
curious medieval method, action taking place in 
several different localities could be shown on the 
stage at one time. ‘This also caught the fancy of 
the children and made them more enthusiastic than 
ever. 

The training of the young actors followed a 
similar simple method. Instead of being called 
together in large groups for rehearsals lasting two 
or three hours, which is always a great trial to 
childish patience, they were taken individually for 
ten or fifteen minutes at a time, and drilled in 
their separate parts; being told, however, just how 
their own action fitted into the general story, and 
being given the cues spoken by the other characters. 

If I recall correctly, there were only three 
general rehearsals preceding the final public per- 
formances, yet in these rehearsals everything ran 
as smoothly as if the entire cast had been rehearsed 
together for several weeks. As a practical point 
for school theatricals, where time is important, this 
is a matter of no little consequence. 

Both afternoon and evening performances of 
Aucassin and Nicolette were given, ‘and it is 
noteworthy that grownups and children alike 
showed the keenest delight and enthusiasm for the 
play. The grownups were taken back to a mental 
region which they had perhaps forgotten for many 
years. The children were carried along in the 
enthusiasm of a fairy story. No finer proof could 
ever be given of the rich possibilities of medieval 
tradition for the children of to-day than these per- 
formances. 

Many of the miracle plays are much simpler 
than Aucassin and Nicolette. They require almost 


nothing in stage setting, and the costumes are 
those loved by children of all ages. Moreover, 
children have a natural aptitude for the type of 
acting required, It is far easier to train them in the 
quaint conventional gestures than in the natural- 
ness demanded by modern plays. A child is never 
so self-conscious as when asked to be “natural.” 
But they lose themselves easily in something that 
appeals to them as unusual and a bit funny. The 
play requires so much conscious effort that they 
forget themselves. The result is to bring forth 
the true beauty and grace which distinguish the 
spontaneous work of the child. 

I can readily conceive that parish schools might 
in a short time build up a dramatic tradition which 
‘would bring their work to the attention and 
interest of outsiders. All the elements are there 
to-day—the natural bent of mind due to religious 
training, the grace and the ability which are the 
heritage of all children, the very simple and in- 
expensive materials for stage setting and costumes, 
and the deep and inspiring tradition which is the 
birth-right of every Catholic. It needs only a 
little imagination, a little study of the great past of 
the Church and its art, and a keen realization of 
the poverty of our present efforts, to inspire con- 
certed action througout the country toward the 
revival of the medieval play. Then we should see 
a newer interest in things Catholic by those outside 
of the Church, a new respect, and, perhaps, a new 
harvest of those who, like St. Augustine, would 
first be drawn to the Church by the outward ex- 
pression of its inward beauty and truth. 


Relief ! 


HEN asked by a sufferer if her toothache 

was not a reality Mrs. Eddy replied, quite 
in accordance with her principles: “What you 
thought was pain in the bone or nerve could only 
have been a belief of pain in matter, for matter 
has no sensation. Your toothache was a state of 
mortal thought made manifest in the flesh.” When 
asked the almost more seriously posing question 
as to whether excess weight in a lady might not 
be considered to be a reality, to be removed there- 
fore by physical means, Mrs. Eddy replied that 
the inquirer would be cured of her adiposity “by 
learning that matter is but manifest mortal mind.” 
She added that it was important for her disciple— 
not patient of course—to realize very thoroughly 
that, “you entertain an adipose belief of yourself 
as substance.” —Dr. James J. WALSH in Cures. 
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HERE was recently held at 
Mission San Carlos, at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, in California, a pil- 
grimage and pageant in honor 
of the great Apostle of Cali- 
fornia, Fray Junipero Serra. 

ies Distinguished writers and 

artists, and public officials representing the govern- 
ments of the United States, of Spain, and of Cali- 
fornia, co-operated with the people of Monterey, 

Catholics and non-Catholics alike, in paying 

homage to the Franciscan pioneer whose work has 

left so-abiding an impression upon American civili- 
zation. 

In front of the old Mission near the seashore, 
where Serra lies buried, there was unveiled a monu- 
ment which will perpetuate his memory; but even 
more than the stone carved by the sculptor will the 
’ life, and work, and character of Serra keep his 
name vital as an influence. Many times have I 
7 had the very great honor of serving at Mass at the 
altar above Serra’s tomb in Carmel. Many times 
have I followed the trail he used to walk between 
San Carlos Mission and Monterey. 

From much study of the books of Father Engel- 
hardt and the other (usually less dependable) 
mission period historians, and from my reveries in 
fair Carmel, I have drawn what I hope may be at 
least an acceptable verbal portrait of Father Serra, 
even if it is merely a sketch. 

He was a very great man. He is little known 
even to Catholics outside California. It would be 
well indeed were he better known, and loved, and 
imitated, even if at distance. For only heroes could 
imitate him closely. But even the way-faring 
man may profit by knowing and wondering at his 
mighty deeds. 

I will begin at a time when Serra’s story was 
drawing to its end—the time when he walked, in 
one day, from Santa Clara Mission to the Mission 
Dolors, in San Francisco, paying the latter place 
his first visit. It was a march of forty miles, 
through woodland, over hills and dales. Yet he 
was at the time sixty-four years old (it was the 
year 1777) and permanently a sufferer from 
asthma; one leg was badly swollen, and on the 
foot was a running sore. These disabilities he had 
sustained from the year 1749, together with con- 
stant pains in his heart, produced by the blows from 
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a heavy stone which he used to give himself when 
reciting acts of contrition in his sermons, and by 
thrusting blazing torches against the naked flesh, 
in order to impress his crude Indian neoptytes with 
the necessity of penance. He very seldom ate 
meat and was so abstemious as to arouse the wonder 
not only of the Indians and the soldiers, but of 
his fellow friars as well, accustomed as these latter 
were to frugality and self-denial. And he took 
so little sleep that some of the Indians professed 
to believe that he never slept. A few hours each 
night were enough, and even those were broken 
by his habit of rising up to pray, or to meditate, or 
to discipline himself by scourging his old and 
broken body. 


ET he did the forty mile tramp from Santa 
Clara to San Francisco, his bruised and bleed- 

ing feet only protected by rude sandals of raw hide, 
in that one day’s march—arriving at the mission, 
very tired, it is recorded, but cheerful as well! 
There was nothing morose or morbid about this 
hardworking, good-humored old man, the effect 
of whose character was to make everybody fond of 
him, many indeed to the point of love, except, of 
course, some of the officials, already affected by the 
anti-clerical spirit which was soon to become a 
characteristic of the age. The officials of that kind 
considered him a nuisance. Even some of the 
officials who shared at least in a degree his religious 
faith found him, with his constant preoccupation 
in his work, and his exceedingly practical attention 
to what he expected from the government, a thorn 
in their flesh. “This Father Junipero,” com- 
plained one of them, “‘is a holy man, but in the 
matter of asking for help for the founding of 
missions he is a very burdensome saint.” Hardly 
ever losing his temper, always self-poised, good- 
humored, smiling, and with his contagious kind- 
liness magnetizing all who came into contact with 
him, Serra was one of those men who have suc- 
ceeded in making themselves sources of life, and 
hope, and courage, and faith, for the weaker and 
more vacillating people among whom they move. 
He was joyfully welcomed at San Francisco. 
His coming was a great event. Here, as every- 
where, and as always since his coming to America, 
Serra was recognized as a force, an influence, a 
centre of vitality and construction. Things moved 
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when Serra was around. Stagnation was impossi- 
ble; only death could conquer his vigor. 

The fourth of October was the Feast of Saint 
Francis, and the day on which the mission was 
to have been founded the year before. To the 
people, it was like the real celebration of the 
founding when Father Serra sang the High Mass 
and preached a sermon full of ardor, flaming with 
faith, and glowing with gratitude. He rejoiced 
especially that the Indians who had been driven 
away the year before by their enemies had returned, 
and that already seventeen had received the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

After Mass he tramped eagerly across the sand- 
hills and through the woods to the Presidio, sur- 
rounded by nearly all the colonists, the children 
running and leaping to watch the little, brown- 
faced, bright-eyed man, the famous president of 
the missions, and the women pityingly talking over 
his wounds, and the signs of his broken health. 
‘They took him from the fort to the shore, and he 
looked out through the Golden Gate, and mounted 
a hill from which he could see the great bay inland. 
“Thanks be to Almighty God!” he cried, as he 
gazed at the ocean. “Our Father Saint Francis 
with the Cross of the Mission procession has reached 
the end of the California continent; for to pass 
on he must now have boats.” 


ERRA had in mind the image of a religious 
procession formed by the various missions 
which followed each other from San Diego north- 
ward to San Francisco. By this time there were 
eight of these establishments, but they were situated 
at great distances from one another, and were too 
irregularly spaced. Serra turned to Father Palou, 
delightedly hovering close to the beloved leader 
and friend whom he regarded not only as a great 
man of affairs, a wonderful missionary, but also— 
which was more important—as a living saint. He 
said to Palou: “This procession of missions is very 
much disconnected; to be agreeable to God and 
man it must march in succession. I have already 
petitioned for the founding of three missions on 
the Santa Barbara channel. Help me to pray God 
that they may be established, and then we shall 
labor to fill up other gaps.” Palou comments on 
this in his Life of Serra: “from this it can be seen 
that it was the most ardent desire of the Venerable 
Prelate that all the pagan people which populate 
two hundred and ten leagues of coast should be 
converted. And that through the sustaining of the 
missions at the proper distances they should all 
come to fall into the apostolic net, if not in one 
missiwn, then in another, so that in this way the 
children of God and the Holy Church should be 
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greatly increased. It was with these fervent and 
ardent desires that he left our mission and went 
on to that of Santa Clara, where he rested a couple 
of davs and then returned to his mission at San 
Carlos.” 


O did the Apostle of California look upon his 

work, at San Francisco, the predestined center 

of his mighty labors, and find it good—but never 

good enough, there or elsewhere, to stop and rest. 

And he kept a close and vigilant watch upon his 

colony at the port of his spiritual father, Saint 
Francis. 

Though it was Father Francisco Palou who 
actually founded the Mission of San Francisco, and 
who for many years guided its course, it was really 
Father Junipero Serra who was its progenitor; his 
spirit it was which breathed life and power into the 
whele great enterprise of exploration and settling 
and missionary effort, not only at San Francisco, 
but throughout California. Without Serra, the 
plans and dreams of Galvez and the rest of the 
statesmen and governors of New Spain would have 
come to naught. 


For in Serra there was a breadth of wisdom, a 
passion of vision, a practical force for the shaping 
of the ideal in terms of reality, which made him 
the chosen instrument for the civilizing of Cali- 
fornia. He, indeed, among all the puissant spirits 
of conquest, more pre-eminently even than the wise 
Galvez, was capable of understanding Montalvo’s 
prophetic divination of the soul of California, 
“most beautiful, of blooming years, and in her 
thoughts desirous of achieving great things, strong 
of limb and of great courage.” And he was the 
man to prove the poet right. 


It was a significant fact that Serra’s fame owes 
its great and constantly growing proportions less to 
the appreciation of his fellow Catholics than to the 
broad development of Californian patriotism, quite 
outside the limits of class or creed. Serra is the 
special admiration, beyond all, of those who admire 
the pioneers, which is only as it should be, for Serra 
transcends class and creed, and appeals to universal 
qualities. He was no mere zealot, absolute as was 
his devotion to Mother Church. In intellectual 
culture he was as eminent as in his religious power. 
Pioneer of pioneers, he was the quintessential type 
of the Mar of the West—a cornerstone of its 
civilization and its material progress as well as of 
the missions with which he adorned and sanctified 
the wilderness he came to transform. 


ICHAEL JOSEPH SERRA was the son of 
humble laborers; a man of the people; a 
true type of the Christian democracy which gives 














equal rights to all who, whether they are prince or 
peasant, are children of the Catholic Church. 

He was born November 24, 1713, in the little 
city of Petra, on Majorca, an island off Cape San 
Antonia, on the coast of Catalonia, in Spain. 
Majorca is the largest of the five islands on the 
Balearic group, where to this day life is more as 
it used to be in old, romantic times than anywhere 
else in Spain. To enter the even to-day chief port 
of those unspoiled islands—says a sympathetic 
traveler thereto— is to pass through a gate of 
dreams out of the fever and artificiality of modern 
life into the picturesque simplicity of the fifteenth 
century. “It is the land of the Druid and the 
Moor, of Hannibal and the Bonapartes; it is the 
home of classic fable and medieval witchcraft; it 
sheltered al-chemists and magicians; it begot saints 
and inquisitors; it inherited from early Christianity 
the missionary zeal of the Apostolic Church, and 
it fostered the maritime spirit which gave Chris- 
topher Columbus to Portugal, and secured the New 
World to the blue-blooded grandees of Spain.” 

Serra was born a natural genius, and in his spirit 
were the quickening influences of his native place. 
He was one of those masters of life, the secret of 
whose power is their ability to do with all their 
will whatever they set out to do. In Serra’s case 
what he set out to do was to give himself to religion. 
Palou, his faithful follower, and authoritative 
biographer, relates that from his childhood he was 
intensely, firmly, enthusiastically devout. Edu- 
cated by Franciscan Friars, he resolved to follow 
Saint Francis, and at the age of seventeen he 
entered the Seraphic Order, assuming the name of 
“Tunipero,” because of his devotion to the memory 
of Brother Tuniper, that naive companion of Saint 
Francis, who was called the “Tester of the Lord,” 
and was so devoted to the poor that he would strip 
the golden lace from the very altar and give to 
them. 


ERRA from the time he first began to read 

saturated his soul with the chronicles of the 
Franciscan Order; reading the lives of missionaries 
and martyrs and mystics with such concentration 
that years later he would repeat the great stories to 
his companions in the wilderness as if he had just 
read them. But of all the heroes of learning and 
high deeds who make resplendent the annals of 
the Franciscans, it was the humble lay brother 
Juniper whom the brilliant young Serra chose as 
\is model and patron. 

So proficient in his studies did Serra show him- 
elf at the seminary, that even before his ordination 
to the priesthood he was appointed lector of 
philosophy. Later, he also received the degree of 
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doctor of theology from the Lullian University of 
Palma, where, too, he occupied the Duns Scotus 
chair of philosophy. In short, without attempting 
to follow his career in detail, the records prove 
that Serra in his youth and early manhood was 
even more distinguished intellectually than he was 
spiritually, although his religious fervor was so 
notable. ‘There had been born in that passionate, 
fervent lad of the remote isle of the Balearic group 
a forceful, mighty intellect as well as a powerful 
For such a one the highest paths 
of power in the church were open and easy of 
Even in his early twenties the fame of his 
preaching, and of his teaching, and of his excep- 
tionally magnetic personality, was rife in Spain. 
Thoughtful ecclesiastics closely watched the youth- 
ful prodigy. In him they discerned the stuff of 
greatness, the material from which leaders are 
fashioned. Eminently fitted by nature and by 
culture to hold his own in the highest ranks of 
European affairs of church and state, Serra’seemed 
predestined to achieve splendid success in the eyes 
of the world. Yet not only without regret or 
sorrow, but with joy and thanksgiving, he gave 
up all thought of fame and position in Europe and 
passed from the plane of pomp and power—a silent, 
brown-robed, bare-footed friar, disappearing from 
the eyes of men into the wilderness—into the far- 
away and incredible depths of pagan and almost 
mythical America. ‘There was a call for mission- 
aries. ‘The call went to the soul of Serra. His 
work was revealed. He answered the call at once, 
and completely, like the hero he was. 


and devoted soul. 


ascent. 


OR most of his contemporaries, that was the 
end of Junipero Serra. He was as good as 
dead to the world from the day in 1749 when he 
sailed for Mexico. Only a very few people—and 
those principally his brother religious and others 
who were interested in what was going on in 
America—knew or cared anything more about him. 
And now, nearly two hundred years later, it 
is “Hail, Junipero Serra!” He has exemplified the 
mystic paradox of the grain of mustard seed of his 
Master’s parable, that was cast into the earth, and 
died, so that from it might spring a mighty tree. 
He humbled himself—and now he is exalted. He 
made himself least—and now he is among the 
foremost. 

What was he like, this humble yet mighty 
Junipero Serra? No authentic portrait of him has 
been handed down. As he lived, so he died, 
obscure and unknown save to the few who were in 
touch with his work. But from his own writings, 
from the writings of Palou, his biographer, from 
the pages of Engelhardt, his historian, and from 
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the magical domain of tradition, there emerges, as 
it were, his image—the apparition of his virile and 
consecrated personality. 

Yes, I seem even to see him—the little, brisk, 
eager, energetic friar! As I have said, I‘once lived 
in Carmel, near the mission which was _ the 
Benjamin of his heart, San Carlos, where he prayed 
that he might die, and where his prayer was 
answered; and perhaps my meditations penetrated 
some little distance into the obscurity of his fate 
and discovered some semblance, at least, of this 
hero, for his image seems very real. I seem first 
of all to see him as a true pioneer—a splendid type 
of the men who made the west. He had a dis- 
tinguished mark of the pioneer—he trusted to his 
own efforts. His first act in arriving in Mexico 
was to refuse a conveyance to the capital city and 
to walk there from Vera Cruz. He permanently 
crippled his leg in doing so—but that meant nothing 
to Serra save that it gave him a chance to share in 
the earthly sufferings of his Master. When his 
condition became so bad that it threatened to dis- 
able him completely, he asked a muleteer for some 
of the liniment he used for his beasts, and applied 
it—with prayer, however—to his own leg. Then 
he went on. Mule liniment—or prayer—which- 
ever you prefer, had cured him—or, at least, made 
it possible for him to continue his journey. And 
throughout his thirty-five years of labor in America 
he never went anywhere save walking, except when 
walking was absolutely impossible. When he lay 
dying at San Carlos, Fray Palou wished to ad- 
minister the last sacraments of his faith to him 
in his own room but the indomitable Serra replied 
that he could and would arise and walk to the 
church—since as long as he could possibly go there 
on foot, there was no good reason why his Lord 
should come to him at his house. 


a ge was his—the kind of joyous 
and stimulating enthusiasm which was seen 
in St. Francis, the father of his order, in its supreme 
degree. When he arrived at the oak trees where 
later the Mission San Antonio was to stand, and 
hung a bell to one of them, he swung the bell so 
lustily that his companions were amazed. ‘They 
wondered if he had become demented, as he shouted 
aloud for the “‘pagans”—the Indians, of whom not 
a soul was visible—to appear and be converted. It 
was gently—but doubtless very firmly—pointed 
out to him that there were no pagans present to 
hear him. His companions had the same difficulty 
that average men always have in understanding 
the man of genius and realizing that his vision can 
see farther, and deeper, and higher, and longer, 
and truer, than theirs, honest and clear as theirs 


may be. For, as Francis Thompson says, true 
sanctity is genius manifesting in religion. The saint 
is the elder brother of the poet. He lives his beauty 
and his truth instead of singing it, that is all; and 
often it is a truer beauty, a more perfect form of 
truth. Serra could see in his prophetic vision, as 
he swung the bell beneath the oak tree, the pagans 
swarming to the mission that was already completed 
in his imagination. And, sure enough, he was right, 
as the real man of -genius is always right. Even 
before he had finished ringing his bell, a few 
timid Indians appeared. Serra not only believed 
that they would come, but he also kept on calling 
out to them to come until his faith was realized. 


Bur the great, classic act of faith in Serra’s 
life (apart from the whole course of his life, 
which in itself was a living act of faith), was at 
San Diego, at the very outset of the California 
adventure. What a story! What a well of in- 
spiration for the refreshment and the enheartening 
of humanity till the end of time! 


Despatched by the great Galvez, Spain’s most 
practical and creative statesman, to settle California, 
and using, as was Spain’s wont, the mission system 
as the instrument of colonial expansion, Portola’s 
expedition reached San Diego, and there, after the 
disheartening failure of the first search for 
Monterey, Portola awaited—in vain as it seemed— 
the coming of the relief ship from Mexico, with 
the food and supplies without which the fate of 
the whole enterprise would be a disaster. Weary 
was that waiting, and at last the docile, good-willed, 
but uninspired Portola yielded; he and his men 
had done their best; they had suffered through 
scurvy and dearth and slow starvation all they could 
possibly stand; to remain any longer was to open 
the camp to death; surely it was sad and terrible 
to fail, but failure must often be faced by man, 
along with all his other woes and trials. The order 
was given to retreat. San Diego was to be aban- 
doned. Spain’s effort.to settle California was to 
be given up. Perhaps it would never again have 
been attempted. It was one more inevitable and 
now a crushing defeat! 

But, no, it was not! 


J tie Seon SERRA interposed his mighty will. 





The Sword had quailed; but Serra pointed to 


the Cross, and its lesson of unconquerable 
patience, of an absolute faith. He at least would 
never go back. He might die there, but he would 
not live anywhere else. He had come to California 
to do his work. So, of course, having reached Cali- 
fornia (though a hundred times along the way his 
life had been despaired of ), how impossible for 
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him to leave California, with his work undone! 
No. Portola, and the soldiers, and his brother friars, 
if so the latter willed, might go back to Mexico. 
He, Junipero Serra, would stay right there. That 
settled it. 

Portola could not shake the fixed resolution, and 
his own commonsense decision to retreat began to 
waver. Serra was quick to take advantage of that 
fact. “Stay with me,” he suggested; “stay long 
enough to complete a Novena to Saint Joseph, the 
patron of the Conquest, begging him to intercede 
with God for our succor. Yes? Ah, very good! 
We will begin to-day.” 

So the novena, the nine days of pleading with 
the spiritual powers, began, Serra leading the assault 
upon heaven. Day after day went on; Serra 
mightily calm and concentrated; Portola hopeful 
and cast down by turns. ‘The first day passed, and 
the food got lower; the second day passed, another 
case of scurvy; the third day, and the soldiers began 
to grumble louder; the fourth day, and Portola 
reopened the matter with Serra, but Serra quickly 
closed it again; the fifth day, and some of the 
soldiers would no longer pray, they stood apart and 
growled, but Serra only waxed more insistent, to 
make up for them; the sixth day, and Portola began 
active preparations for the retreat; the seventh day, 
and word was given to cut down still more on the 
slender stock of food; the eighth day, and “to- 
morrow we turn again our faces to the south,” said 
Portola; and then the ninth day came—the Feast 
of Saint Joseph himself; whereupon Serra sang 
High Mass, and preached a sermon hot with faith, 
which concluded the prayers of the novena, while 
the soldiers put all things together for the retreat. 
But—as Father Palou chronicles the matter—‘‘that 
same afternoon God intervened to satisfy the burn- 
ing desires of His servant *** permitting them to 
see clearly and distinctly a ship” **** far out at 
sea, a Sharp silhouette against the misty, heated, 
shimmering blue and argency of the horizon, and 
the sun-drenched waters. * * * 

“You see,” remarked Serra, to Portola, ““There’s 


the ship.” 
RTOLA and the soldiers stared with awed 


eyes, and before their gaze the ship was swal- 
lowed up, if truly it were but a heavenly appari- 
tion, a symbol of hope, a sign of faith. But, four 
days later, the ship came into port. It was the 
packet-boat “San Antonio,” returning from San 
Blas in Mexico with orders to reach Monterey with-~ 
ut stopping at San Diego. The glimpse which the 
settlers had of its sails on the day of the novena’s 
close was due to the fact that the captain was fol- 
owing the coast line. Near the channel of Santa 
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Barbara, however, the ship’s anchor was lost and 
the captain decided to return to San Diego, where 
he believed he would find another ship, the San 
Carlos, and procure an anchor before venturing 
into the unknown waters of the north. This was 
the accident, the coincidence, which explained the 
arrival of this wholly unexpected succor. 

But what if Portola had not consented to remain- 
ing long enough to hold the novena? 

If that had happened, it is exceedingly likely that 
Spain would not have attempted again northward 
colonization. California would have fallen to 
England or Russia. In the hands of either nation, 
California would not have offered the same easy 
prize to the westward sweep of the United States. 


HE other sign manual of the great man which 

makes faith effectual, namely, ability to work 
out the dream created by faith, was also his. And 
in these things—in imagination, which visions the 
future, in faith which says that the vision can be 
realized, and in good, hard, put-your-back-into-it 
work to realize the vision, again I say, Serra was 
the model of the true pioneer. 

It seems only yesterday, but it was years ago, 
that, musing upon Serra, I stood outside the San 
Carlos mission, within the adobe ruins, roofless, 
nearly wall-less now, of the room where he died. 
The spot was marked with a plain white wooden 
cross, not a word, nor a sign other than the cross. 
A Californian woman living nearby, a Californian 
woman of the old faith and the blood of Spain, 
had planted a tiny patch of pansies at the foot of 
the cross, where they were almost hidden from sight 
in the grass, hiding their beauty as Serra tried to 
hide the beauty of his soul, and his deeds, and his 
very life. This was the room where he was seated 
with Palou, four.days before he died, when an old 
Indian woman, more than eighty years old, hobbled 
in, and Serra handed her his blanket, so that when 
he died nothing was between the bare boards and 
his macerated old body, the worn-out sword of 
his valiant spirit, than a scrap of cloth. “Let 
us now go to rest,” were the last words he spoke 
to Palou before he died. His body lies now 
within the church, at the foot of the altar 
on the gospel side. Money is being collected to 
restore the mission, and to put back the roof of 
tiles instead of the present ugly shingle covering, 
and now a stately monument marks the spot where 
Serra entered upon his rest; but I am not certain 
but that the humble cross of wood, without a word, 
or a sign of Serra’s name or of his work in the 
world, with only the hidden pansies in the grass 
at its foot, was the most appropriate memorial of 
that true Catholic hero, Father Junipero Serra! 





Back to Christ Crucified 


(Intention of the -Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passton for October, 1924) 


ZE spoke last month of the im- 
pressive opportunity which we 
American Catholics have to-day 
to win souls for God; and we 
promised to suggest a means for 
using this opportunity which 
would be at once very simple 
and very kindly and very effective. 

In a previous Intention we saw that the root- 
cause of all the troubles of Protestantism lies in the 
fact that it has gotten away from Christ Crucified, 
while all our Catholic Faith centres about the 
Sacrifice that our Blessed Lord made of Himself 
on Calvary. ‘That bloody sacrifice, as our Lord 
commanded, is still being re-enacted always and 
everywhere in an unbloody manner in our Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘There, as in the Last 
Supper, the bread and wine are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, Who comes down upon 
our altars to continue before our eyes His offering 
of Himself for us upon the Cross, and also to 
remain within the tabernacles of those altars under 
the form of the consecrated bread as the food of 
our souls, as our Sacramental God Whose delight 
is to be with the children of men. 

Thus for us Christ Crucified is a living reality, 
offered up daily upon our altars, and always living 
bodily among us, the center of all our Faith, our 
sacraments, our liturgy and our worship. 

Protestantism, on the contrary, has gotten farther 
and farther away from Calvary. No crucifix is 
in their midst, no cross upon their churches to pro- 
claim that within their walls is re-enacted the 
sacrifice of the Cross, no light upon their altars 
to tell us that Jesus dwells there in the sacrament 
of His love. In a word, Protestantism has lost 
Jesus Christ dwelling among them simply because 
they have no sacrifice of the Mass to bring Him 
down upon their altars, because for them the sacri- 
fice of the Cross, the crucifixion of Christ, is some- 
thing completely done with over nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

What means then are we going to use to bring 


back these souls to the one true Faith? Simply the 
argument that we have just now stated, the fact 
that they have lost Christ Crucified, while we 
alone have Him. 

Why squabble about such questions as the per- 
sonal worth of any Catholic or group of Catholics? 

No! The great, the supreme, the only questions 
for sincere Protestants are: “Does Jesus Christ or 
does He not offer Himself in the sacrifice of the 
Mass as He once offered Himself on Calvary? 
Does the Son of God or does He not live in the 
tabernacles of the Catholic Church? 


A all, the argument itself is irresistible; 
because if Christ Crucified does not offer 
Himself for us in the Holy Mass, if He does not 
dwell upon our altars, if Catholicity is merely a 
sham, then thinking Protestants must impress upon 
themselves the solemn and inevitable conclusion 
that Christianity itself is a gigantic hoax, since 
from the very beginning the Faith of the Christian 
world centered about these same fundamental be- 
liefs. ‘They must face the terrible dilemma that if 
we Catholics to-day are simply idolaters of a piece 
of bread, then all the Christian world during the 
first fourteen centuries, all the martyrs and con- 
fessors, the doctors and virgins, were idolaters of 
a piece of bread; that, in a word, if we are wrong, 
then Christianity has been wrong from the start, 
and Christ has been the worst imposter of history. 


Could we not learn to demonstrate this argu- 
ment to Protestants? Is it not very simple and 
yet quite unanswerable? And, too, how kindly we 
shall go about it, if only we ourselves try to draw 
nearer to Christ Crucified and let our hearts be 
warmed with the compassion and love of His Sacred 
Heart for these poor wanderers. 

The members of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion are asked to pray during October to Mary 
that her Crucified Son may teach us the art of 
bringing those outside the Faith to the altar of His 
Cross and thence to the altar of His Church. (See 
Meditation in this issue). 











The Archconiraternity of the Sacred Passion has been generously enriched with indulgences ior the living and the dead. 
The only essential condition for membership in it_is to have one’s name registered. There are three degrees of membership. 
FIRST DEGREE Members say daily Five Our Fathers and Five Hail Marys in honor of the Five Wounds of Christ, and 
also make, morning and evening, an Offering of the Precious Blood. SECOND DEGREE Members make the Stations of the 
Cross once a week, besides sayimg the prayers of the First Degree. 
Meditation daily on the Sacred Passion, besides periorming the 
ACTIVITY of the Archconiraternity consists in a CRUSADE OF PRAYERS and GOOD WORKS for the conversion of 
China, and for the weliare of the Passionist Missionaries in China. Membershi 
personal devotion to Jesus Crucified. Please send vour name for enroilment to 


THIRD DEGREE Members make fifteen Minutes 
works of the First and Second Degrees. The SPIRITUAL 


in the Archconfraternity will increase your 
HE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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BAPTISMAL RECORDS 
Need a girl, whose baptismal record cannot be 


2. 
found, worry about her Baptism?—D. C., New York, 
Bu. 


2. If a person is baptized in a house while sick, 
is such Baptism filed on record? 


3. Will a priest marry a couple who cannot get 
baptismal records but who know they were baptised? 
4. Must a child have a baptismal record when 


making First Holy Communion or receiving Con- 
firmation? 


5. If a person who was baptized in Maine cannot 
remember the church and can find no witnesses, what 
should he do? 


6. How long is this new law in force requiring a 
baptismal record for marriage?—H. J., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1. If the girl is certain that she was baptized, she 
need not worry about the loss of her baptismal record. 
If, however, she is not sure it might be well, for the 
sake of security and her peace of mind, to be baptized 
conditionally. 


2. In conformity with canon 778 of the Canon Law 
a record of such a Baptism must be made by the 
person who confers the sacrament and this record 
must be sent to the pastor of the place where the 
baptized person lives. 

3. <A priest will marry a couple who cannot get 
baptismal records if they can prove that they have 
been baptized. If they have been baptized after having 
attained the use of reason, their own oath is sufficient 
proof. If they have been baptized in infancy, one 
trustworthy witness is enough in ordinary cases. In 
certain extraordinary cases two witnesses are required. 
If no witness can be had and the couple refuse to be 
baptized conditionally, a priest might marry them if 
the presumption that they have been baptized favors 
them, if, for instance, they were born of devout 
Catholic parents who were always careful in fulfilling 
the duties of their state in life, etc. 


4. A child needs testimonial of having received the 
sacrament of Baptism before it is admitted to receive 
Holy Eucharist or Confirmation. 


5. Unless such a person is certain that he has 
been baptized, it would be well, for safety’s sake, to 
be baptized conditionally. 


6. The law requiring Baptismal records for 
marriage dates back to the Council of Trent. It has 
been re-affirmed by the Code of Canon Law which 
became effective May 19, 1918. 


THE NAME ELLA 

Can a child receive the name of Ella in Baptism? 
—V. M., Astoria, N. Y. 

Yes. The name “Ella” is a diminutive form of 
Helen. Nell, Nelly, Lena, Nora are likewise diminu- 
ives of Helen. Lenore, Leonora, Aileen, Eleanor are 
variations of the same name. 
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CHRISTMAS SNOW 


I have made several Christmas cribs and am about 
to construct another. In making the hills there was 
always a doubt as to whether there was snow on the 
ground at the time our Lord was born. Can you 
help me in this difficulty?—J. H. R., New York City. 


Whether or not snow covered the hills of Bethlehem 
on the first Christmas night can not be answered with 
certainty. The temperature in the neighborhood of 
Bethlehem drops as low as 39 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and snow has fallen as late in the year as April 5. 
Hence it is not only possible but even likely that snow 
covered the ground when our Lord was born. 


THE ASSUMPTION 


On page 2 of the August issue of THE SIGN 
there is this statement: “Mary was exempted from 
the common process of death.” I have heard sermons 
in which the doctrine was held that Mary did die 
but soon after she had breathed her last her body 
was miraculously transported into heaven. From your 
statement which I have quoted I conclude that the 
Blessed Virgin did not die... Have I misunderstood 
your statement or was my former conception of the 
doctrine erroneous?—J. R., Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Your conception of the doctrine is correct. The 
words that you have quoted “Mary was exempted 
from the common process of death” mean simply that 
her body after death was preserved miraculously from 
corruption—the n&tural consequence or, as the writer 
stated, the common process of death. 


NUMBER OF MASSES 


How many Masses may a priest say each day?, 
on Sunday? on Christmas?—J. P. H., New York 
City. 


According to the present law of the Church (canon 
806) a priest may say but one Mass each day. On 
Sundays and Holidays of obligation he may, with 
the permission of the Bishop, say two Masses. On 
Christmas he may say three Masses, as also on All 
Souls day, November 2. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Would a young lady who felt she had a vocation 
to the Religious Life, providing there be no obstacles 
in her way, be permitted to enter if anyone in her 
mother’s family, (i. e. her mother’s brother or sister) 
has asthma, tuberculosis, or cancer, even though no 
one in her family, including herself, had any of these 
diseases?—G. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

She would be permitted to enter. We know of no 
Community that would make any objections. How- 
ever, the policy of any particular Community can 
easily be learned by communicating with the Mother 
Superioress. 
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EASTER COMMUNION 


Is it necessary to make one’s Easter Communion 
in one’s parish church?—J. E. K., Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is not necessary. However, your pastor should 
be informed if you have made your Easter Com- 
munion in any but your own parish church. 


THE PSALMS 


Why are the Psalms used so frequently in the 
Divine Office in preference to other parts of Holy 
Scripture?—F. B., Davenport, Iowa. 


The reason why the Psalms are used so frequently 
in the Divine Office is thus explained by Pope Pius X. 
in his constitution Divino Afflatu: “The Book of 
Psalms is the authentic formulary of prayer; it was 
created by God Himself for this purpose. With its 
thoughts and in its language God wishes to be praised 
and honored. The psalms express the deepest, most 
varied, and most delicate sentiments of the human 
heart and answer all its needs. They served the Saints 
of the Old Testament; they have served the Apostles 
and the Saints of all ages. Their words have been 
uttered even by the august lips of our blessed Lady 
and our Divine Lord.” 


MONEY: PRAYERS 


1., Should there not be a church ruling against the 
following announcement, frequently heard at Mass: 
“Mass will be said tomorrow for all those contrib- 
uting ten cents or over in the collection to-day? 
Are we to assume that ten cents is the price of prayer? 
Would it not be more charitable and less business- 
like to substitute “according to their means” for this 
objectionable exactitude? 


2. Do you not think that the announcement that 
“the names and amounts in the monthly collection 
are to be issued” inspires some members of the con- 
gregation to donate their contributions for the bene- 
fit of their neighbors instead of for the love of God 
and appreciation of the clergy’s needs? 

3. Is there any reasonable basis for the com- 
mon belief or superstition that, although prayers to 
St. Rita as the “Saint of the Impo@sible” are almost 
always answered, usually worse things happen as a 
result. I have heard this from many sources and it 
appears to have been true in my own experience twice. 
I do not mean to be ungrateful for favors received, 
but I often wonder if we should not be resigned to 
God’s will and not ask for the almost impossible. 
Yet we are told to “ask and ye shall receive.”—G. W. 
F.,Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1. “According to their means” might be more 
charitable but it would hardly be more effective than 
“ten cents”. Some people convince themselves that 
they are doing an heroic act of charity and are con- 
tributing above their means when they put ‘ten cents 
in the collection basket. Why deprive them of this 
delightful delusion? Besides, most people prefer to 
be addressed in specific terms: not many penitents 
would prefer “For your penance pray as long as you 
are able” toa business- like “Ten Hail-Mary’s.” More- 
over, “ten cents” is hardly an objectionable exactitude; 
to most of those who hear it, it has an established 
meaning. Nor is it the price of prayer. 


2. Possibly some members of the congregation are 


inspired by the published list of donors to make their 
contributions for the benefit of their neighbor. Many, 
however, are simply reminded of their duty by the 
publication of what others are doing for the Church. 
To others the issuing of the names and amounts of 
the contribution is just an added, not the sole, motive 
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for giving. We cannot find much fault with the 
person who obeys the command of our divine Lord, 
“so let your light shine before men that they may 
glorify your Father Who is in heaven,” nor with that 
person either who can say—in the same spirit as the 
Apostle—to his | parsimonious neighbors, “Be ye 
imitators of me.’ 

To our Ecdbicen the superstition you refer 
to is not common. Yet if it were, there would be no 
reasonable grounds for such belief. The “worse 
things” would probably have happened any way; they 
are simply coincidences. What you remark about 
resignation to God’s will is true. All our plans for 
the future should be laid, as St. James says, with the 
condition ‘If the Lord will’; all our prayers should 
likewise be conditioned ‘if such is God’s good pleasure 
in our behalf.’ 


“ANTONIO” 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


In reading the July issue of THE SIGN I noticed 
in the Sign-Post a question in reference to Ernest 
Oldmeadow’s “Antonio.” 

About two months ago I procured a copy of this 
beautiful book through B. Herder, St. Louis who 
imported it from England and mailed it to my address 
for $2.60. This is a new edition and contains an in- 
teresting preface by Mr. Oldmeadow in regard to the 
historical setting of the story. 

I hope that this information may be of assistance 
to your correspondents.—J. W. C.—Witchita, Kansas. 


EXTRAORDINARY CURE 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


For nine years one of the Sisters of this Com- 
munity was afflicted with a separation of the bones 
in her knee, caused by erosion of the cartilage, and 
she suffered constant pain. During those nine years 
she consulted five physicians, not any one of whom 
helped her much or held out any hope that she would 
be cured. However, for more than a year she has not 
seen any physician. 

For a long time she was not able to walk, but for 
the past year and eight months she used crutches. 

During that period she made many novenas to dif- 
ferent saints and received indeed the grace to bear 
her sufferings patiently but not the cure she asked. 

A short time ago in union with some other members 
of the Community she made a novena to our Holy 
Father Pope Pius X. of blessed memory saying only: 
“Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and Pope Pius X. 
help me,” and touching her knee with a little white 
silk cap which the Holy Father had worn. 

Two days after the novena ended, the pain ceased, 
she was able to walk without crutches, and has 
steadily improved ever since, so that now even though 
she is a little lame it is scarcely perceptible. 

All this she attributed to the intercession of the 
blessed Pontiff. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY, Greensburg, Pa. 


BRAVO! 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


You certainly did strike me amidships with your 
intention of the Archconfraternity for September 
“Our Lay Auxiliary”. Never before did the idea of 
helping the Missions appeal to me so forcibly. Of 
course I have attended Departure Ceremonies and I 
have at such times dropped a nickel in the plate to 
help along the conversion of the world. But now I 
am determined to do a bit more. 

I hope that I am not the only reader who is 
— scruples for neglect—J. E. D., New York 

ity. 

















When Scotland Was Catholic 


esome Illustrations of the Scots’ Devotion to the Sacred Passion 


By Dom Micuaet Barrett, O. S. B. 


NOTHER notable — church 
dedicated to the Holy Cross was 
founded, as Holyrood had been, 
to enshrine a precious relic. 
This was the “Croce Kirk” at 
Peebles. In the reign of King 
Alexander III. about 1261, a 

portion of the True Cross, hidden, as it was con- 

jectured, long before, perhaps during some per- 
secution, was discovered; it had been buried to- 
gether with the remains of a person styled Sanctus 

Nicolas, Episcopus. Many miracles being wrought 

by means of the relic, the king, by advice of the 

diocesan, the Bishop of Glasgow, resolved to build 

a church on the spot. This was done, and the relic 

placed therein. The church became a notable place 

of pilgrimage through the ages. Two centuries 
after the building of it, a monastery for Trini- 
tarians was erected there. The two “Cross Days” 

—in May and September—had always attracted 

pilgrims, and in 1530, at the petition of the towns- 

folk, the Bishop of Glasgow granted a special feast, 
to be solemnized annually on May 15,—‘The 

Finding of the Holy Cross of Peebles.” Kings 

and nobles were benefactors to this church during 

Catholic times: James IV. bestowed upon it in 
1507 a splendid cross of gold on a silver pedestal 

—evidently intended as a reliquary for the True 

Cross; James V. endowed the church with the 

town of Dunbar, because within it “a part of the 

very Cross Our Savior was crucified upon is there 

honored.” (1) 

The Town Cross of Peebles, probably on 
account of the Cross Church and its treasure, is 
said to have been of unusual beauty. 

At Seton in Haddingtonshire was a church also 
dedicated to the Holy Cross. Originally a small 
parish church, it was greatly enlarged and beautified 
by the noble family of Seton, lords of the soil, and 
eventually made a collegiate church in which the 
Divine Office was daily sung by secular Canons. 
It is interesting to note that an antiquary discovered 
in this church, some seventy years ago, a remarkable 
piece of carving which had escaped the eyes of the 
iconoclasts of Reformation times. This is a shield, 





supported by an angel, bearing upon it in the centre 
the image of the Sacred Heart transfixed by three 
nails; and in the corners of the shield are the 
wounded Hands and Feet. 


A similar shield has been discovered in the old 
church of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. The design 
is said to be rare in Scotland, but it is to be found 
in ancient English churches in a few instances. (2) 

Whatever might be the title of a cathedral or 


‘church of any importance in Catholic Scotland, 


there was invariably an altar dedicated to the Holy 
Cross. It stood in front of the Rood Screen which 
separated the choir from the nave of the church, 
and on one side of the archway of the screen; a 
similar altar on the other side was always dedicated 
to Our Lady. In one instance only are these altars 
still to be seen in Scotland: in Glasgow Cathedral 
the screen was of carven stone and the altars formed 
part of the structure; the Reforming mob in the 
16th. century were therefore compelled to leave 
them standing, content with defacing images and 
carvings. ‘Thus the altars remain, and are now 
regarded with reverence by all. 

In some churches there stood more than one 
altar dedicated to the Holy Cross and in a few an 
altar to the “Holy Blood,” in addition. 


| may at first sight appear anomalous to connect 

with devotion to the Passion the gatherings for 
business and pleasure known as fairs; yet it is a fact 
that in Catholic ages there was a connection. Fairs 
originated from the solemnization of the festivals 
of the Church. The assembling of the faithful 
to take part in the Offices of the Church proved a 
convenient opportunity, when spiritual duties had 
been fulfilled, for the transaction of business be- 
tween persons who would not have a frequent 
chance of meeting otherwise. ‘Thus we find 
records of fairs being held on particular feasts— 
notably that of the Titular of the church in 
question. ‘These fairs would be at first quite in- 
formal—mere casual meetings outside the church; 
gradually the custom would grow and in course of 
time, a fair would be granted by royal charter as 
an annual occurrence. 

It is worthy of note that our word “fair” is 
derived from the Latin feria—a holiday (originally 
“holy day”); and that the same word is still used 
to designate both Mass and fair in the German 
messen and Flemish kermis. 

In Scotland it was customary to make more fre- 

(1) Gunn, Holy Cross Church, Peebles. 


(2) Descriptive Notes of Ancient Churches in 
Scotland (1848) p. 68 (note). 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS ON HER WAY TO EXECUTION 


quent use of the suffix mas in the title of a festival, 
than is the case in most English-speaking countries 
to-day. We are familiar enough with Christmas, 
Candlemas, Michaelmas, etc., but old Scottish 
records refer to Andrewmas, Margaretmas, and the 
like. Thus we find “Roodmas” applied to both 
festivals of the Holy Cross, the “Finding” in May 
and “Exaltation” in September. Fairs on both 
feasts were pretty numerous in Scotland; it is pos- 
sible that some of them remain still, as is the case 
on many festivals of saints, though their origin is 
often overlooked. But railways have rendered 
many fairs unnecessary and the old-time gatherings 
are fast dying out. It will be interesting to record 
the localities in which Roodmas fairs were former- 
ly held: 

Ellon (Aberdeenshire), Rothiemay (Banff- 
shire), Greenlaw (Berwickshire), Montrose (For- 
farshire), had fairs on the May festival. Backless 
and Watten (both in Caithness), Dumfries, Crail 
(Fifeshire), Beauly (Inverness-shire), Stirling and 
Inverness had fairs on both feasts. Kilmonivaig, 
an ancient parish of wide extent in westen Inver- 
ness-shire, held a Roodmas fair for three whole 
days in September, and the Jedburgh fair lasted for 
the whole octave of the same festival. (3) 

The fact that so many fairs in different parts of 
the country took place on these feasts is evidence 
of a special devotion to the Passion in the general 


celebration of such days. 

ON of the most striking proofs of the love of 
Catholic Scotland for Christ’s Passion is to 

be found in the almost diabolical hatred shown 
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towards the Cross hy the Reformers in the 16th. 
century. Unless the sacred symbol had been held 
in special reverence by Catholics, the Puritans 
would have had no reason for the intense animosity 
with which they regarded it. “The sight of the 
Crucifix gives great compunction to them who 
behold it with faith in Christ, and to them that 
are unlettered it begets a lively remembrance of 
the Passion of Christ.” (4) Thus speaks the official 
Catechism quoted in a former article. But to 
the Reformers the Cross was a “monument of 
idolatry” to be destroyed with ignominy wherever 
found! 

In 1561 the Privy Council, at the petition of 
leading Puritians, issued a decree ordaining that 
“all places and monuments of idolatry should be 
destroyed.” (5) Fanatical nobles with a disorderly 
rabble in their train forthwith began the work of 
authorized destruction. Glasgow Cathedral was 
stripped of its altars, sculptures and painted glass, 
and everything that could be seized in the form of 
ecclesiastical ornaments was ruthlessly destroyed. 
Paisley Abbey and KX‘lwinning Abbey were wrecked 
in like manner. Some of the greater abbeys had 
already been cast down, and the sacrilegious work 
went on until some of the noblest buildings in the 
kingdom were reduced to ruins. 

Iona is said to have suffered a like desecration 
about this period; the majority of the crosses there 
were either thrown into the sea or carried to neigh- 
boring islands to serve as gravestones, as later in- 
vestigation has proved. 


UT iniquitous laws did not restrain the faith- 
ful Catholic remnant from practising their 
time-honored devotions. ‘Twenty years after the 
Catholic religion had been suppressed by Act of 
Parliament and Presbyterianism set up in its place, 
it was found necessary to pass still more stringent 
laws. All persons were forbidden under the 
severest penalties to visit “Chapelles, Welles, 
Croces, and sik uther monuments of idolatrie’— 
a proof of the persistency with which Catholics 
clung to ancient custom. 

A contemporary writer has left on record a 
description of one of the outburst of iconoclastic 
fury—such as frequently happened during the first 
century or two after the Reformation. He tells 
of the wanton destruction of such sacred emblems 
as had been overlooked in the city of Aberdeen; 
the date of the occurrence was 1640. Here is the 
account: 

(3) Barrett, Footprints of the Ancient Scottish 
Church, p. 175. 

(4) <Archbp. Hamilton’s Catechism, “First Com- 


mand, Of Imagis.” 
(5) Knox, Historie, p. 294 (ed. 1644). 











“They ordained our blessed Lord Jesus Christ 
his arms to be cut out of the forefront of the pulpit 
thereof. [He is speaking of the old cathedral.] 
And where there was any crucifixes set in glass 
windows, those he [the official deputed] caused pull 
out...... He caused a mason strike out Christ’s 
arms in hewn work on each end of Bishop Gavin 
Dundar’s tomb, and chisel out the name of Jesus, 
drawn cipherwise.” 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
“arms” of Our Lord alluded to were a representa- 
tion of the Five Wounds, similar to those men- 
tioned as still existing at Seton and Dalkeith. 

The account continues: “The crucifix on the 
Old Town Cross was thrown down; the crucifix 
on the New Town Cross closed up, being loth 
to break the stone; the crucifix on the west end of 
St. Nicholas’ Church in New Aberdeen thrown 
down, which was never touched before.” (6) 

A special decree was issued in 1642 regarding 

€ the venerable Cross of Ruthwell, already described. 
It stood within the church, and seems to have at- 
tracted pilgrims. It was broken up into several 
pieces; some fragments remained in the church; 
a portion was discovered a century later in one 
of the graves outside. In 1775 the pieces were 
thrown into the churchyard and remained there 
until a parish minister had them removed to his 
garden. In 1887 a new wing was built for its 
reception and the Cross was re-erected inside the 
church, restored, as far as possible, to its original 
condition through the labors of competent antiqu- 
arians. (7) 

Anything savoring of Catholicism was sufficient 
to rouse the indignation of Presbyterian authorities 
in those post-Reformation ages. Thus a Glasgow 
artist was severely taken to task for having, in the 
exercise of his profession, depicted crucifixes in the 

€ houses of some of the citizens. It may be remarked 
that the fact of his having been required thus to 
employ his talent is an argument for the lingering 
love of symbols of the Passion. An example of 
this is shown in the case of Alexander Seton, Earl 
of Dunfermline, who for many years in succession 
was Provost of Edinburgh and obtained under 
James VI. the highest office in the State—that of 
Lord Chancellor of the kingdom. ‘Though sprung 
from a staunch Catholic family and himself a 
Catholic at heart, he so far dissembled his religion 
that none of his enemies could accuse him of being 





> 


(6) Spalding, History of the Troubles in Scot. 

1792) Vol. I, p. 16. 

(7) Groome, Ordnance Gazetteer of Scot. Vol. III, 
1420 





(8) ‘Condensed from “The Tragedy of Fotherin- 
ay,” by Hon Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, p. 210. 
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a Catholic. 


He attended Protestant services and 
even—in an official capacity—received the Pro- 
testant sacrament; yet he caused a crucifix to be 
painted on his kneeling desk in the Presbyterian 
church which he frequented, so that while outward- 
ly he seemed to be worshipping with heretics, he 
might unite himself in spirit with the Catholic 
Church. It is due to him to add that he acknowl- 
edged in the presence of both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, shortly before his death (in 1622), that 
he was sincerely penitent for the duplicity he had 
practised for so many years, in defiance of his 
spiritual guides. 


speaking of Holyrood, we referred to the holy 

death of the pious King David I. and the devout 
love with which in his last moments he venerated 
the Cross of Christ. A fitting conclusion to our 
investigations may be found in the example of the 
last Catholic sovereign of Scotland in face of death, 
four centuries later. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, after a lingering and 
wholly unjust captivity at the hands of her jealous 
cousin, Queen Elizabeth, was finally conder.ned 
to a death, no less unjust, at Fotheringay. Irom 
a full account of the scene of her execution, com- 
piled from the statements of eye-witnesses an J 
from contemporary letters, we possess a toucl.:ng 
description of the Queen’s last moments. (8) 

Many times, during the preliminaries of the 
execution, Mary fortified herself by making the 
sign of the Cross with a crucifix she held in }:.* 





QUEEN MARY IN PRAYER BEFORE HER EXECUTION 
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hand. One of the officials, an English noble, 
rudely cried: 

“Madame, what does it avail you to hold in your 
hands this vain image of Christ, if you do not 
bear Him in your heart?” 

“How is it possible,” replied the queen gently, 
“to have such an image in one’s hands without the 
heart being profoundly touched by it? Nothing 
is more suitable for a Christian about to die than 
to bear in his arms the true mark of his redemption.” 


While the Protestant Dean of Peterborough 
persisted in leading in prayer those assembled in 
the hall, after Mary had declined his spiritual 
ministrations, the queen prayed aloud on her own 
behalf; sometimes she recited in Latin portions 
of the penitential psalms, at other times prayed 
fervently in English, striking her breast with great 
devotion and repeatedly kissing her crucifix. 

“Send me your Holy Spirit, Lord,” she was 
heard to say, “that at the hour of my. death He 
may enlighten me and enable me to understand 
the mystery of your Passion, so that I may per- 
severe in your faith till my last breath, and that I 
may bear with patience the torment inflicted in 
my person on the Catholic Church.” 

She prayed for Queen Elizabeth, and her con- 
version to the Faith, for the conversion of England 
and for her son James. She declared that she 
hoped to be saved by the Blood of Christ, at the 
foot of whose crucifix she would shed her blood; 
lovingly she invoked the Blessed Virgin and all 
the saints, particularly St. Peter and St. Andrew, 


patron of Scotland. Kissing her cross with great 
fervor, she prayed, ““As Thy arms, my God, were 
extended on a cross, so receive me into the arms 
of Thy mercy!” 

When the time came for the fatal stroke, in 
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the dead silence that reigned in the hall, Mary’s 

voice was clearly heard, praying aloud: 
“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo— 
(Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend—’”). 


Then the axe fell. 


(The End) 


’ 


The Great Example 


HE great resource in every perplexity is to 
look to Christ. If we look to our Great 
Example we shall see that He too, even He, was 
forced to sigh for the sad world of sin and death; 
but notice that the sigh had scarcely been uttered 
when once more He was engaged in works of mercy 
and thoughtful care. To sigh is sometimes natural; 
but to waste time in sighing, to suffer ourselves to 
be wholly absorbed in the dark side of life, to 
exclude ourselves from its many and simple glad- 
nesses, is unthankful and useless—F. W. Farrar. 














FRIGHTFUL! 


Some idea of the horrors perpetrated by the Soviet 
Government may be got from statements made 
at the Institute of Politics, held at Williamstown, 
Mass., in August: 


The Rev. Father Edmund A. Walsh, Regent of the 
School of Foreign Service at Georgetown University, 
who was head of the Papal Relief Mission to Russia 
in 1922, said the Soviet Government within the last 
month and a half had admitted the failure of religious 
persecution and had sent orders to the provinces to 
abolish its grosser forms. It had not yet abolished 
the law forbidding the teaching of religion to those 
under 18, hé added. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, Chairman of the Institute of 
Politics, asked if there were any reliable statistics of 

> € the number of persons executed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Father Walsh replied that the official figures pub- 
lished by the Soviet Government showed a total of 
28 Archbishops, 1,400 priests and 8,800 doctors, the 
total being about 1,800,000. He said his figures had 
been taken from day to day publication of those 
executed by Cheka, as announced by official state- 
ments of that body in the Russian newspapers, and 
covered the reign of terror from November, 1917, to 
February, 1922. Senator King, he added, had esti- 
mated the total at nearer 3,000,000. 

Arthur Ruhl said he doubted that these figures 
applied to executions alone, as it would mean that 
hundreds were executed daily for two or three years. 
He thought they must include those killed in civil war, 
riots, uprisings and so on. 

Sir Bernard Pares replied that he believed the 
figures given were correct, as hundreds at a time had 
been stood up against a wall and sprayed with 
machine-gun fire. He said he knew of two instances 
where 5,000 persons were shot at one time. 

Charles Pergier, former Czechoslovakian Minister 
to Japan, said the Slavs were against any form of 

N 7 recognition of Soviet Russia. Other speakers agreed 
that a policy of “watchful waiting” was advisable. 


WHAT NEXT? 


That an employer does not own his employee 
body and soul and has no rights over the personal 
habits of his employees outside their time and place 
of work, is a more fundamental law than the 
Eighteenth Amendment. ‘This seems to have been 
forgotten by Henry Ford who recently posted this 
notice in all his factories: 


“From this date on dismissal without opportunity 
for appeal will be the penalty imposed on any man 
found to have the odor of beer, wine or other liquor 
on his breath, or to have intoxicants on his person or 

) in his house. 

| “The Eighteenth Amendment is part of the funda- 
mental laws of this country. It was meant to be 
enforced and so far as our organization is concerned 
it is going to be enforced to the letter.” 





Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Edited by N. M. Law 


SERIOUS! 


Indeed, an execution is a serious matter, especial- 
ly for the executee. The Arkansas Democrat 
carries this news item: 

Warden Evans announced that all electrocutions 
conducted under his regime would be held strictly 
according to the law as regards witnesses. “People 
get the idea,” he said, “that electrocutions are social 
gatherings, but none of this kind will be held while 
I am warden. An execution is a serious matter and 
should be considered as such.” 


A METHOD IN METHODISM 
Ne Catholics have the true Faith. We also 
have extensive mission fields. We can learn much 


from the zeal and business system of the 
Methodists: 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Announcement of a plan of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to realize annually 
a fund of $18,500,000 to be expended in mission work 
and world service was made here at the World Service 
Area Council of the Washington area. The purpose 
of the conference was to organize a world service 
commission which is to direct the benevolent work 
and attend to the collection of moneys throughout the 
church. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


The death penalty might prove a strong deterrent 
from the atrocious crime of murder if it were 
given a chance. The Outlook very sanely ob- 
serves: 

There is only one justification for the death penalty 
in any land, and that is that it saves the lives of possi- 
ble victims of future murders—that it permanently 
prevents the criminal from repeating his act and that 
it is a deterrent to others. Opponents of capital 
punishment deny that it acts as a deterrent, and 
quote the fact that murders still occur in States which 
retain the death penalty. But, according to the 
American Bar Association, in England, where the 
death penalty is sure and swift, one person in 412,000 
gets murdered. In the United States, where it is 
neither sure nor swift, and where almost anything 
except capital punishment may happen to the mur- 
derer, one person in every 12,000 gets murdered. This 
disproportion has never been explained by thase who 
hold that the death penalty does not restrain many 
a potential murderer. But, whatever the penalty, its 
value as a deterrent depends upon the promptness 
and certainty with which it is administered. 


A NEEDY WIDOW 
The Newark Evening News advertizes the sad 
plight of a poor widow: 


WOMAN—Respectable widow badly in need of 
washing, ironing and cleaning; worthy and honest; no 
objection to distance. Sherman Ave., Newark, N. 3. 
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AN HISTORICAL SIDELIGHT 
George Bernard Shaw gives us in “In the Days 
of My Youth” some personal reminiscences which 
help us to understand the sources of much of the 
unrest in Ireland: 


I believe Ireland, as far as the Protestant gentry 
are concerned, to be the most irreligious country in 
the world. I was christened by a clerical uncle; and 
as my godfather was intoxicated and did not turn up, 
the sexton was ordered to promise and vow in his 
place, precisely as my uncle might have ordered him 
to put more coals on the vestry fire. I was never 
confirmed, and I believe my parents never were, 
either.... Protestantism in Ireland is not a religion; 
it is a side in political faction, a class prejudice, a con- 
viction that Roman Catholics are socially inferior 
persons, who will go to Hell when they die, and leave 
Heaven in the exclusive possession of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

In my childhood I was sent on Sundays to a Sunday 
school, where genteel little children repeated texts.... 
After an hour of this we were marched into the 
adjoining church, to fidget there until our neighbors 
must have wished the service over as heartily as we 
did. I suffered this, not for my salvation, but because 
my father’s respectability demanded it. When we 
went to live in the country, remote from social 
criticism, I broke with the observance and never 
resumed it. 

What helped to make this church a hotbed of all 
the social vices was that no working folk ever came 
to it.... In Ireland the poor are Catholics—‘Papists,’ 
as my Orange grandfather called them. The Pro- 
testant Church has nothing to do with them. Its 
snobbery is quite unmitigated. I cannot say that in 
Ireland every man is the worse for what he calls his 
religion. I can only say that all the people I knew 
were. 

If I had not suffered from these things in my child- 
hood perhaps I could keep my temper about them. 
To an outsider there was nothing but comedy in the 
spectacle of a forlorn set of Protestant merchants 
in a Catholic country, led by a miniature plutocracy 
of stockbrokers, doctors and land agents, and flavored 
by that section of the landed gentry who were too 
heavily mortgaged to escape to London.... 

My mother, as it happened, had a considerable 
musical talent. In order to exercise it seriously she 
had to associate with other people who had musical 
talent. My first childish doubt as to whether God 
could really be a good Protestant was suggested by 
my observation of the deplorable fact that the best 
voices available for combination with my mother’s 
in the works of the great composers had been un- 
accountably vouchsafed to Roman Catholics. Even 
the Divine gentility was presently called in question; 
for some of these vocalists were undeniably connected 
with retail trade. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
One way in which subscribers to THE SicNn can 
save themselves mental anguish, worry and loss of 
sleep is by renewing their subscription promptly 

and giving us their right address: 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn—M. B. Partain, a 
farmer, was awarded $2 damages in the Circuit Court 
here against R. B. Alexander, a subscription solicitor 
for the Chattanooga “Times,” for “mental anguish, 


worry and loss of sleep” caused by his failure to 
receive the paper after he had subscribed for it. 


FOLLY 


Undoubtedly the gratitude and prayers of the 
poor would avail more for the repose of their 
souls than the flowers: 

CINCINNATI, O.—Providing a trust fund of 
$20,000, income from which will be used to place 
flowers upon her grave and that of her daughter, on 


certain days forever, the will of Mrs. Dora 
Reutepohler was filed for probate. 


LUCKY 


The baby is lucky. The judge is right. Mere 
money and beauty do not fit parents to raise their 
children properly: 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Courtland H. Young, 42, 
millionaire publisher of Breezy Stories and Young’s 
Magazine, and Mrs. Dorothea Campbell Young, 24, 
former Follies girl, who have been charging each 
other with being unfit to take care of their child, 
Rosebud, 3, have both proved their case. After 
wading through a mass of testimony given by wit- 
nesses of drunken revels and immoral conduct, Justice 
Levy declared from the bench that neither parent was 
fit to have the custody of the little girl. He indicated 
that he intended to commit Rosebud to the kindly 
care of the nuns in a Catholic institution. 


THE START! 


Watch out for another new religion! ‘That it 
will be as absurd as many another will not prevent 
its getting a large following: 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Claiming to own the stone 
with which David slew Goliath, R. M. Johnson of 
Morristown, has asked Wilbur Nelson, State geologist, 


to inspect and value it. He said the stone had been 
in his family since Biblical times. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


The Birmingham A ge-Herald pays this tribute 
to the ability of the expert sanity witnesses: 
Modern-day alienists are creating the impression 


that to be insane is not really a reflection upon one’s 
intelligence. 


MORMONISM 
There are certainly enough absurdities in Wells’ 
“Outlines of History” without adding anything 


about the absurdity of Mormonism. God help the 
world if it had to depend for its religion and 


civilization on the Church of the Latter Day Saints! 


Reported by the Salt Lake Tribune: 


Dr. Levi Edgar Young, professor of Western history 
in the University of Utah, said that in H. G. Wells’ 
“Outlines of History” that eminent writer pictures the 
great epochs of world development, and tells of the 
coming of Moses, the rise of Greek philosophy, the 
dawn of intellectual liberty, the French revolution, 
and finally the modern age of invention. But Dr. 
Young held that the historian had neglected to set 
down the most important event in the history of the 
modern world. That was the organization of the 
Mormon church in 1830, and the consequent restora- 
tion of the true gospel to the world. 
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cA Firm 


Goin’ and Comin’ 
that did a 


Double Business 


By ConstaNcE EDGERTON 


ARTHA GOAN was a serious 
minded young business woman, 
not given to romancing. For 
ten years she ran a millinery 
store in surprisingly small 
quarters on the main street in 
Jay. And she made a living. 

This would have sufficed, but it did not. She was 
tired of being poor; of handing her money to the 

butcher, the baker and the coal man. Her father 

went in a wheel chair. Her mother was rheumatic. 

Martha had high notions. She wanted an auto; 
an electric phonograph, and to be able to go to 
Chicago to grand opera. 

Marguerite Comin was a trimmer in the Varsity 
Hat Shop. She was twenty three and chock full 
of ripe ideas, and she wanted to make money, for 
various reasons, which were locked in her heart. 
She had learned her trade at the Varsity; gone to 
New York to buy for them; and she was a saleslady 
of note. People asked for Marguerite. She was 
a born saleswoman, you understand, and sold her- 
self along with a hat. 





There were quite a few Comin children—seven 
to be exact, and Marguerite was the oldest. She 
had never given her mother any trouble or heart- 
aches about boys and such things. Marguerite had 
never evinced a desire to have a beau, and her 
mother would have put up with a few heartaches 
if Marguerite would only act like other girls: dance, 
flirt, step out once in a while. For Mrs. Comin 
had visions of her girl being a belle; with boys two- 
deep all around her, and when nothing of the sort 
happened the mother lay it to Marguerite’s plump- 
ness. She weighed one hundred seventy six, but 
she was tall, good natured and jolly. ‘The worst 
of this bad situation, thought the mother, was that 
Marguerite was well satisfied with herself, and 
expressed no desire to reduce. Fat or lean, she 
brought home her pay envelope every week, and 
laid it, unopened, on the table at her mother’s place. 
Perhaps, after all, fatness had its compensations, 
for thirty dollars each week meant shoes, clothes 
and beefsteak. Mr. Comin was a night watchman 
and his salary could not stretch to meet all demands. 


RS. COMIN could not exactly pride herself 


on her influence over Marguerite. The 





zirl was deaf, dumb and blind to going any place 





Some- 


where she was liable to meet young men. 
times her mother pleaded. More often she 
threatened. Marguerite invariably had a perfectly 
legitimate alibi. 

Marguerite knew Martha Goan and admired 
her. With Miss Goan’s millinery store Marguerite 
could have outclassed the combined government 
mints. Marguerite decided to go into business. 
But Jay was a conservative town of eighteen 
thousand, and it was difficult for a woman of no 
means to begin business on nothing, which was the 
sum total of Marguerite’s possessions. Still, she 
dreamed her dreams. She went so far as to spend 
three hundred dollars for a furnace. Another 
three hundred she set down for Edward’s year at 
school. Katherine, the baby sister should go off to 
school also. Yes, it was up to Marguerite to act. 

The last Thursday evening in May the Catholic 
Womens’ Club met, and Marguerite attended. She 
was alone. Providentially Martha Goan attended, 
alone. At the door they met. Miss Goan smiled 
her broadest. She was that way. Believed in 
treating rival shops friendly. She said: “Hello 
Maggie!,” real glad-like. They went in together, 
sat together, and as the hostesses were not yet 
arrived, they talked. They began on the paving of 
Fremont street, and ended with the price of tea. 
Not once did they mention hats, business, styles, 
prices. 

The hall was full—there were six hundred club 


members. At the close of the program Madam 
President said Father Martin would make a few 
remarks. A wonderful man, Father Martin, 


rector of St. Catherine’s. With two assistants he 
labored early and late. To-night he told of the 
great need of a parish worker. Simple, direct, ap- 
pealing were his words. ....Marguerite’s ears 
rang with: Catholics in the mother country are 
proselyted here... 

She walked home with Martha and she said: 
“Marty, why don’t you and I start a hat shop in 
the empty building next the church, and swing 
our sign GOIN’ AND COMIN’? Before long 
we would be rich.” 

Martha’s answer to these words was polite, but 
not exactly encouraging. (Hers was the profes- 
sional manner of the high-hat, than which there 
is nothing whicher. ) 
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THE T SIGN 


S UMMER wore away. Marguerite called often 


on Father Martin to inquire the whys and 


wherefores of a parish worker; the amount neces- 
sary to fiance one; the good results; the pity of the 
poverty that prevented one. She was all primed 
on the fifteenth of August when she met Martha 
Goan outside St. Catherine’s. Martha had had 
a bad summer, financially. Marguerite fell into 
step and broadsided her: “You know, Marty, if 
you and I started a hat store, where I asked you to 
and when, we’d get all the trade, and every one 
who came in we would ask to give us a dollar for 
Father’s parish worker and—” 


“T would not ask my customers,” said Martha. 


Right here Marguerite was silent. A strange 
excitement began to race through Martha’s blood. 
It was a good chance. Marguerite was a drawing 
card. She thought of her fast depleting business; 
her melting resources. Not thinking of Father 
Martin at all, nor of his parish worker, she said: 
“T will rent the store this afternoon.” 

They held their grand opening the very night 
the Women’s Club resumed its sessions after the 
summer recess. Such a display window! And 
the building next the church! Miss Comin, who 
had studied women, and knew them, and their 
love of the beautiful, especially in hats, had four 
signs wrought. Two were painted on wood. Two 


were electric. Both read: GOIN’ AND COMIN,’ 


HEY sold all their fall hats by September 

first, and the versatile Marguerite used the 

daily paper to blazon to the world she was in New 

York, purchasing mid-season hats. On her return 

there was an impetus of the women of the parish 
toward the shop. 


“Marty, we will keep open every night in 
October. All the women will drop in on the way 
home and I will ask each one for a dollar for the 


Then—” 


“You will insult our customers and drive them 
away,” prophecied Martha. 

“They all return,” stoutly defended Marguerite, 
“and if they can afford to pay forty five dollars 
for three hats in one season, they surely can afford 
to pay three dollars toward a parish worker! The 
parish worker is a necessity and these hats are not 
even a luxury, they are a mania.” 

October was a busy month for the firm of Goan 
and Comin. Every night they were open—that 
is, Marguerite was at the shop. Each night, in 
her parish worker book, she figured the total net. 
November first the bank book showed two thousand 
and seventeen dollars. 


parish worker. 


Some one entered and said cheerily: “How are 


‘you Marguerite?” 


T was Hope Vincent. Every one in Jay knew 

Hope. She was a little odd—that is, she held 

to herself and dressed very classy. More, she wrote 

poetry. Formerly she had taught in Chicago, but 

for three years she had lived with her mother, 

who was advanced in years. Hope was small, 
sweet, and she was forty. 

“Have you a little rough and ready hat for me, 
Marguerite?” 

Marguerite kept looking at Hope. She expected 
her to say more. “I am going back to Chicago to 
do welfare work again.” 

“To do welfare work! 
school.” 

“T gave it up and went into welfare work. Was 
parish worker for three years for church.” 

“Why don’t you do parish work here at St. 
Catherine’s?” 

Marguerite started in to explain about the two 
thousand dollars and the foreigners who were being 
picked up by other social agencies and taken to 
alien temples to worship. She said Father Martin 
was in the dark about her plans. Hope was in- 
terested. She did not buy a hat. That was the 
first sale Miss Comin ever let get away. She 
excused herself and said she was going to give the 
book to Father. First she told Hope to stay and 
work for Father. 


OPE VINCENT took up the work at once. 

By Christmas she had widows’ pensions ad- 

justed; children warmly clothed; employment for 

many; girls classes organized, and she was happy 
doing the work she loved. 

Marguerite had the long desired furnace in- 
stalled. As they sat around it Christmas night she 
said: “Father Martin was not surprised when I 
told him I was going to the convent.” 

“You! To the convent!” said her brother 
John. 

When the children were in bed Mr. and Mrs. 
Comin sat and marveled. Marguerite was going 
to the convent! 

“Can you understand it, Mike?” asked the 
mother. 

“T can. God called her,” answered the head 
of the house. 

And Father Martin, happy with a parish worker 
who was bringing home results, sat and thought of 
a girl whose life had been a sacrifice since day’s 
dawning; a girl who had left school while yet in 
the grades that her brothers might have an educa- 
tion; a girl who had been a comfort to her parents 
and an example to the younger children. 


I thought you taught 
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The Seven Dolors ot Mary 
Some Thoughts and -Affections on the Mother of Sorrows 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


“There stood by the Cross of Jesus, Mary His infinite justice of God for every sin that ever was 
mother.” —(St. John: 19/25.) or ever will be committed on earth, and satisfying 
for them with a generosity that only such hearts 
could know. When we shall be able to realize 
} € HE sentiment which above all others must this truth of our holy Faith, we shall be able to 

affect our hearts as we approach this mystery understand something of the sufferings of Mary 
is that of awe. As the scene of Calvary unfolds on Calvary. 

itself to our gaze and as we take our stand for There is, however, one part of these sufferings 
this meditation beside Mary, a deep hush falls upon which we ought easily to comprehend and which 

our souls, while on the now silent and well-nigh affects each one of us directly and individually. 
deserted hilltop the Mother of God stands motion- We have remarked the loneliness of Calvary’s 
less beneath the Cross, her eyes fixed upon the hill, now that the murderers and blasphemers of 
figure of her dying Son, dimly white in the the Son of God have fled in terror. Around His 
darkness. Cross remain but a few faithful lovers to com- 
It is not simply that we are looking at the cruci- passionate the agony of their Redeemer. Thus it 
fixion of a man and the sorrow of his mother, not _ is that Mary sees her Son dying not amid the pitying 
merely that we are witnessing the grief of Mary and loving prayers of those for whom He has 
as she watches Jesus die in slow and terrible agony. given Himself, but dying deserted, abandoned and 
If we seek to comprehend Mary’s sorrow only in alone. And as she looks down the centuries she 
this light, we must fall as far short of its realiza- beholds the same tragedy being repeated over and 
tion as if we should try to understand the suffering over again until beneath the picture of the Cruci- 
of Jesus while looking upon it as simply an _ fixion a great artist writes those terrible words, 
¢ Fi ordinary crucifixion. “‘No one ever thinks of it.” She sees all the suffer- 

, No! we must remember that the scene of this ings of Jesus, all her own sorrows wasted for 

fifth dolor of Mary is a mystery of mysteries. Here millions of souls, worst of all, for ungrateful 

in the gloom of Calvary is the supreme hour of all souls, souls who have been taught the mystery of 

time, to which all previous history looks forward Calvary, who have been brought to the foot of the 

and upon which all later history looks back. Now Cross and who have turned away from it forever. 

the eternal plans of God have reached their climax; Mother, thou knowest that I cannot find words 

and heaven and hell are gazing, as we are, upon to tell thee all that is in my heart. But thou 

these two central figures of the Universal Drama, seest my heart. Please fill it with all the senti- 

a God-man and His earthly mother. ments which thou wouldst like to see there, with 

Four thousand years before, the first man and compassion for thy sorrow, with admiration for 

woman had rebelled against their Creator, and had _ thy courage and for all thy virtues, and, above all, 

thus brought ruin upon the human race. Now with a deep gratitude for what thou hast done 

another man and another woman are repairing that for me. ‘Teach me to stay with thee for at least 
crime. A second Adam and Eve are paying the a little while each day, to atone for my ingratitude 
penalty not only of the first sin but of all the and forgetfulness in the past. (Continue making 
sins of mankind. The Redeemer of the world such affections as long as you feel your heart 
and His chosen co-redemptrix are satisfying the moved by them). 


First Part oF MEpIrTaTION 





THE Tf SIGN 


SEconp Part oF MEDITATION 


F, as we have remarked, all human history looks 

to Calvary, so all divine Faith centres about 
the scene which we have just now been consider- 
ing in our meditation. ‘Thus to-day we who have 
the one true Faith find all our devotion and love 
flowing from those two figures, one upon the Cross, 
the other beneath it, Jesus the Son of God, the 
second Adam, the Redeemer of the world, and 
Mary, His mother, the new Eve, His chosen co- 
redemptrix. Whatever we have of Christian Faith 
and Hope and Love comes to us from them, radi- 
ates from their united sacrifice made for us on 


that first Good Friday. 
Is our faith in God weak? Is our hope in God 


burning low? Is our love of God growing cold? 
If so, there is one great reason. We have lost 
touch with the life-giving source of our holy 
Faith. We have lost sight of Jesus and Mary on 
Calvary. 


After four hundred years of Protestant Christi- 
anity, we find Protestantism and Catholicity as 
far apart as the poles. Why? Simply because 
Protestantism has gone far- 
ther and farther away from 
the Cross. ‘The figure of 
Christ Crucified has been 
banished even from the 
churches erected in His 
name. ‘The Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the continuation 
of Calvary, which Christ at 
the Last Supper commanded 
to be done in commemora- 
tion of Him, has become for 
them an idolatrous supersti- 
tion. And forgetting what 
Mary suffered for them on 
Calvary, shutting their ears 
to the last word spoken by 

dying Christ to men in 

the person of St. John, “Be- 
hold thy mother!” they have 
come to see many of their 
own leaders trying to bring 
ame upon the Virgin 


Mother of God. 


faith in God which nothing can overcome, that 

hope in God which can never be extinguished, that 

love of God whose peace and joy even in this 

world are beyond imagining. And, too, here is 

where our souls are fired with zeal to bring other 

souls to the foot of that Cross, to gladden the 

hearts of Jesus and Mary by bringing back to them 

those poor souls who have lost the “one way home.” 

If only we would cultivate the habit of living 

more and more at the foot of the Cross with Mary, 

what a different life we would find. How all 

the petty difficulties of life would there dwindle 

to nothingness. How all the great sorrows of 

life would appear in their true purificatory char- 

acter. How we would learn there the good humor 

of the saints—the gentlest and kindliest known to 

men—which no sorrow nor trial can dissipate. 

And how we would feel a deep and holy purpose 

beginning to fill our lives, the resolve to bring 

happiness to Jesus and Mary by living for them, 

imitating them, loving them and drawing others 
to love them and to live for them. 

. O Mary, I want to remember the last words 

of Jesus to me, “Behold thy mother.” I want to 

be thy child. Let me learn 

to spend some time with thee 

each day at the foot of the 

Cross, to make some atone- 

ment for thy loneliness on 

that first Good Friday, for 

my forgetfulness of thee 

and thy Son, crucified for 

love of me. Not only this, 

Mother, but I want to bring 

others to thee, to bring those 

outside the Faith to the foot 

of the Cross, to show them 

how they have lost the very 

soul of the Faith of their 

fathers, to show them how 

they have lost thee and their 

Redeemer. Mother, if only 

I could do this, how happy 

[ would make Jesus and thee, 

as so often I have made you 

sorrowful. How happy I 

would make the poor souls 


that might be brought back 





“Behold thy mother!” 
Behold Mary at the foot of 
the Cross! Behold what she beholds! 

Here lies the secret of holiness. Here is the very 
soul of our Faith. Here beside Mary we can find 
the answer to all the problems and difficulties of 
life, because on that Cross hangs the Wisdom 
and the Power of God. Here is the way to that 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


to you. And how blessed 
and happy my own life 
would become. (Continue making such affections 
as long as you feel your heart moved by them). 

Reso.ution: I shall practice the Intention of 
the Archconfraternity for this month. (See In- 
tention in this Issue). 

AsPirRATION: O Mary, make me thy true child. 
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When Summer Goes 
Amy Scamman 


Some are sad when Summer goes; 
When garden toil is all in vain, 

When wilted blooms bestrew our path 
And birds haste south before the rain. 


When mid the rifts of flying leaves 

The empty nests are soon revealed, 
And courser things a requiem chant, 

In lengthened hours of night concealed. 


But I don’t like to think it so 

Nor would I say to her, “Good bye!” 
She lays her pageantry away, 

But, like her Lord, she does not die. 


For I have held the flowers she spread 
’Neath Galilee’s resplendent sun 

Where e’en of old their sisters fair 
Smiled on the same Immortal One. 


Who can imagine why the editor of the Youth’s 
Companion calls Mary a subtle child for writing 
this letter to her chum, Elinora? 


“Tell me when your birthday comes, for I want 
to send you a present. My birthday is next Tuesday.” 


Vocation 
Dear Junior Signers: 

About this time of the year many boys and girls 
leave their father’s house to follow the Call of 
Christ. The number of such generous souls is 
small in comparison with the many that have at 
some time a vague’notion of becoming a Priest 
or a Religious. A few words of guidance and 
encouragement to those of you who experience this 
distinct call of the Lord is my present purpose. 

We know how much our Lord loves children. 
“Suffer the children to come unto me and forbid 
them not for of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” 
was His rebuke to the Apostles who were becom- 
ing peeved at the importunity of the little ones. 
His love for them is as tender and solicitous now 
as it was then; because children are ever so in- 
nocent and attractive. 

The call to follow the loving Savior more close- 
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How often, when 
asking a little one: “What are you going to be 
when you get older?” 
“T am going to become a Priest;” “I am going to 
be a Sister.” 


ly is frequent even in our day. 


does one receive the reply 


Why then when the time arrives has this fond 
wish vanished? Why has the priesthood or the 
sisterhood lost its charm and appeal? Because the 
pleasures and pastimes so prevalent for the grow- 
ing boy and girl have exercised a greater appeal. 
These have taken a hold on the young heart and 
filled the youthful fancy with idle dreams and 
earthly ambitions. 

The child’s enthusiasm for the priesthood and 
sisterhood gradually cools till it no longer warms 
the heart or spurs it on with the desire for a holier 
vocation. If not fostered by prayer and good 
reading and wise counsel, the calling to follow our 
Lord will be neglected and another soul will be 
favored therewith. What one child leaves slip 
away will be happily and successfully welcomed 
by another. 

I am writing to you now that you may be this 
favored child and not the careless one. Listen to 
the voice of Jesus calling you from the depths of 
your soul; calling you to come and follow Him. 
Cherish this gracious invitation. Bear in mind how 
exalted a vocation it is as a Priest to be set aside 
in an especial manner to continue the work of our 
Savior; to advance the kingdom of God; to labor 
for the salvation of human souls; or as a Religious 
to devote one’s entire life to the soul’s sanctification 
and tenderly care for God’s favored ones, the or- 
phans and the sick, the poor and the ignorant; to 
make their life here less dismal and their hopes of 
eternal joy brighter. 

Later on, too, the Lord may give you the further 
call to be a foreign Missionary in some pagan land; 
or to go to distant parts as a Religious, a Sister to 
help spread the sunshine of the Catholic Faith, to 
guide those erring souls into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Pray, then, that the Master may extend to you 


THE fT SIGN 


a special calling; may invite you to come and fol- 
low Him. Then keep this thought uppermost in 
your mind. Pray to our Blessed Mother Mary to 
preserve this tender plant within your heart. Let 
not the pleasures and attractions of this passing 
world bewitch your heart. The day will then come 
when you too will leave your father’s house to 
enter the way of the Priesthood or of the Religi- 
ous Life. Remember to labor for God and souls 
is the most noble vocation in life. 


Affectionally yours, 


DADDY SEN FU. 


THE “BOUDOIR” 


Probably among the rooms in your house there 
is not one called the “boudoir.” At least you know 
why in the homes of the well-to-do milady must have 
such a room set apart for herself. But few know 
what was its original purpose. It was first designed 
as a “sulking-room.” Hither the lady of the house 
retired when anything happened to put her in bad 
humor. 

At first we might call this a silly custom. But 
upon due reflection we must admit that the original 
boudoir served a far more useful purpose than the 
modern one. 

Those who are well trained in virtue know the 
necessity of flying from temptation. Few temptations, 
when yielded to, are more disastrous in their conse- 
quences than anger. 

Select your own boudoir chiefly for this purpose. 
In the course of time you will have acquired the habit 
of promptly withdrawing from the presence of others 
when your own or their momentary ill humor might 
lead to harsh words and misunderstanding, offensive 
to God and very hard to make amends for. Eventually 
you will attain to such meekness that you can easily 
avoid quarreling even without running away. 


* * * & *& 


Cassian relates that a holy old man being once in 
Alexandria was surrounded by a great number of 
infidels who loaded him with affronts and inquiries, 
who beat and pushed him and committed on him many 
other contumelious outrages. The holy man re- 
mained nevertheless among them like a lamb, suffer- 
ing and not uttering the least word of complaint: and 
some of the multitude asking him in scorn what 
miracles had Jesus Christ ever wrought, he answered, 
The miracles He has done are that whatever injuries 
you commit against me and in what rude manner 
soever you treat me, I am not moved with the least 
anger against you, nor concerned at such hard usage. 


YOU AND FIDO 


We don’t like to discourage you in your fondness 
for dumb animals, especially the dog, the most faith- 
ful of them all. But doctors regularly give warning 
that dogs transmit disease. Because children more 
frequently romp with dogs, roll on the floor with 
them and caress them, the danger is greater here. 
One cannot judge from appearance. You would not 
think of handling a mangy dog, yet the mange is 
supposed to be the least contagious of dogs’ diseases. 
A sound looking dog may endanger human health by 
transmitting tuberculosis, ringworm, tapeworm (fleas 
take up the eggs and carry them to humans), and 
bladder worm. The last named parasite is said to be 
the most dangerous of all, and the larvae of it may 


be communicated by the dog licking hands, face and 
lips. You might safely keep a dog around if you could 
afford to have a veterinarian constantly examining 
him. Dolls and footballs make safer playthings be- 
cause microbes and parasites find it harder to settle 
down and rear their large families on them. 


THE BO TREE 


A writer in the Catholic World describes the bo 
tree which is sacred in Buddha. Sometimes long and 
severe droughts come upon the land where this tree 
is preserved. During these periods the Buddhist 
monks keep the bo tree alive by libations of their 
own scanty supplies of milk. 

Here is a fine example of self-denial even though 
it is performed in the name of a false religion. It 
should prompt us to inquire: how often do we Chris- 
tians with the true faith surrender what is near and 
dear to us, what might seem necessary to us, for 
virtue’s sake, for the glory of God, or in practising the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy? 
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An orphan a eight 1s now one of the world s greatest mining engineers and economists, 
whose ambition is to eliminate the cycle of depression and unemployment 











‘Tne son of a plasterer is now the world’s greatest neurologist and his hobby is good health 
for poor children 
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This cartoon by Jay N. Darling which appeared in 
the New York Tribune, May 6, 1923, teaches a very 
useful lesson. The lesson is this: in the good old 
U. S. A. every boy has a chance to become famous. 
No matter how poor they are, they can make a great 
name for themselves. But they cannot become famous 
by “hanging around the drug store.” They must be 
energetic and ambitious. And not only in secular life 
can every boy become successful, but in the religious 
world also. If a boy is energetic and ambitious he 
can become a good priest, a great preacher, a saint. 
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Experiences at Sin Si Pin - }- - 


Treason and Tragedy 


Experiences at Sin Si Pin 
By Brother Lambert Budde, C. P. 


HE builder of the little chapel at Sin Si Pin, 

Brother Lambert, sends us several interesting 

notes of his work. While giving his attention to 
the material things of bricks, lumber, and tools, still 
the works of mercy and charity also find him ever 
ready for self sacrifice. His letter gives us a good 
illustration of “the field already white for the harvest;’ 
a simple people anxious to learn and willing to obey, 
the great need of priests to instruct and guide them, 
and the good work that laymen can do when Christ’s 
anointed ambassador is far away. He writes: 


Traveling 


You already know that I am the only foreigner in 
this village, and for many miles around here. Occas- 
ionally I have the pleasure of Father Agatho’s com- 
pany, or Father Constantine, when they are able to 
come here from Yungshunfu. Otherwise, I must ride 
over to their mission. I have not done this for the 
past months. It is neither pleasant nor easy to climb 
mountains and descend into valleys on paths that are 
often washed away by heavy rains, and in places are 
not even a foot wide. One gets a little nervous 
when going around precipices and a slip may bring 
the end of life rathcr quickly. It requires nerve at 
such times to carry luggage, or to lead a mule to pass 
such danger spots. 

The difficulties of traveling would not be so bad, 
if I could stay with the Fathers for some time, a week 
or so. But this is impossible, as my presence is 
required on the work here and it is always necessary 
for me to hasten back. Then, the mule has a decided 
dislike for Sin Si Pin. As soon as it is time to return, 
she balks, runs out of the way, turns her back to the 
road. and makes a big fuss before any start can be 
made. Every now and then the mule would show her 
displeasure along the way. When we get on a narrow 
path between two rice fields, her antics place me in 
a predicament. I can not dismount on either side 
without stepping into muddy water; if I try to use the 
whip, there is risk of i a muddy shower bath. 
All things considered, I decided to remain here until 
the chapel is finished. 


Gemma’'s League == 





Progress In Yuanchow - - - 


Newark! 


My First Baptism 


As you are interested in my work here, let me 
relate the circumstances of my first baptism in Sin 
Si Pin. On the day before Ash Wednesday, a 
Christian informed me there was a pagan woman in 
the village who was very ill and not expected to live. 
I wanted to go immediately and see what could be 
done for her, but reflecting that my knowledge of 
Chinese dialect here was not very good, I sent the 
catechist to find out if she desired to become a 
Christian and to receive holy baptism. 

While the catechist was away, I had recourse to 
fervent prayers that God would give the poor woman 
the gift of faith and the grace to become a Christian. 
As the Chinese are often deceived in regard to 
dangerous illness, and I knew it would be imprudent 
to administer baptism unless the person were really 
dying, I therefore warned the catechist to make sure 
the woman was in danger of death. After some time 
he returned and said she was in truth extremely ill. 
He assured me over and over again she would not 
eat any more and gave other sensible signs of ap- 
proaching death. Chopsticks are the last things the 
Chinese will part with; healthy or sick, they must 
eat. The Catechist reported that the woman was 
anxious to become a Christian, and that he had given 
her some instruetions and that several Christians had 
remained with her. 

I went tc her house, a ramshackle wooden affair, 
on the following day. The catechist accompanied 
me. We found her lying on a handful of straw spread 
on the ground, with a torn cotton-filled quilt as a 
covering. The catechist repeated his instructions, and 
she said different prayers with him. Then I poured 
the water on her head in the form of a cross, saying 
at the same time: “Mary, I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Out of love for the Blessed Virgin Mary, I gave her 
that name and placed her under the special care and 
protection of Our Blessed Mother. She lived through 
that day and towards evening of the next day passed 
away peacefully to her reward in heaven. The Chris- 
tians with genuine charity remained with her and 
gave her all the comfort in their power. They recited 
the act of contrition and other prayers with her from 
— to time and after her death prepared the body for 
burial. 





CHINESE MISSIONS BRING MORE PEOPLE TO KNOW AND LOVE CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
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TO SPREAD DEVOTION TO OUR LORD’S PASSION, SUPPORT THE CHINESE MISSIONS. 








BEING CONSTRUCTED 
SHENCHOWFU 


NEW MISSION SCHOOL 
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As there was no priest to be had, and the Christians 
expected me to know and do everything, I had to 
arrange some kind of a burial service. According to 
a beautiful custom here, when a Christian dies, all 
the others assemble at the corpse house for night 
prayers instead of going to the chapel. After night 
prayers, I sprinkled the remains with Holy Water and 
recited the “De Profundis” for the deceased. While 
the Christians continued their prayers in Chinese, I 
said the prayers in Latin for the Exequies, and am 
afraid I used more Holy Water than the Ritual pre- 
scribes, but this was the only blessing in my power. 
Afterwards I knelt down among the brethren to say 
my own prayers while they said their’s. 


Pagan Practices 


During the prayers, I was obliged to send away 
two pagan women who sat on either side of. the coffin 
rocking to and fro and wailing as if they were dying 
of grief. This of course is expected of them, even 
if they are not related to the deceased and are only 
hired for the purpose. What astonished me was the 
fact they shed real tears. How they did it, I do 
not know. At any rate, it was a pagan custom and 
I ordered them out. No sooner were they gone, then 
I saw them laughing as if they never knew what real 
sorrow meant. 

Another pagan practice is to offer food to the 
deceased that he or she may not be in want of it 
on their way through the next world. As soon as 
I noticed a bowl of rice with chopsticks placed near 
the coffin, I told the catechist it was a shame to permit 


such a thing in the presence of the Christians. He 
excused himself with the remark he had not noticed 
it, and at once took the bowl away. As the deceased 
had been baptized only a day before her death, her 
pagan relatives did not know of the change and so 
introduced their own customs. 


A Chinese Funeral 

Early in the morning of the third day the Christians 
asembled at the house for morning prayers and for 
the funeral. Having finished our prayers, the coffin 
was carried out to the street. A long and sturdy 
pole was fastened to the top of it. An arrangement 
of crossbeams made it possible for eight men to carry 
it, four at each end of the coffin. In the meantime, 
a procession was formed, and when all was ready we 
started off for the cemetery. First went a little lad 
carrying the Crucifix, which I had taken from the 
altar in the chapel. Following him went some girls 
in mourning, that is, they had put on a white blouse 
over their every day clothing and a white turban on 
their heads instead of the usual blue one. White is 
the color of mourning here. A few men and women 
came next and then the coffin. Myself, and the boy 
with the Holy Water and book, closed the procession. 

Thus we went through the village to the brook 
which forms a boundary on that side, and then across 
a hill to about a quarter of a mile from the place. 
It was a poor funeral as Chinese burials go, for there 
were no fire crackers, no musicians, not many mour- 
ners. ‘The deceased was too poor for all that. Still 
the poor people thought it their duty to make some 
kind of a noise, for noise is their middlename, and 
all along the way they kept pounding cymbals and 
gongs. I was certainly in a quandary, as I knew not 
whether to forbid them or to allow them to continue. 

The majority of the mourners were Christians and 
would not attach any pagan meaning to such noise, 
and as it is customary in other countries to toll the 
bells for a funeral, I thought for a time it might be 
permissible to have the gongs and cymbals. However 
I ordered all the racket to be stopped as soon as the 
two pagan motrners of the other day again appeared 
and started their weeping and wailing. It seemed to 
me safer to prohibit every practice that could be taken 
in any sense as pagan. If the condition of the road 
had only permitted us to remain together, we might 
have recited the Rosary together and thus have offered 
the new Christians something really Catholic instead 
of the void pagan practices. Such was the muddy 
condition of the road, we had to jump from stone to 
stone until we finally reached the place of burial. 

The graves in China are as a rule very shallow and 
the greater part of the coffin is left above ground; the 
earth is heaped up round it and kept in place by a 
wall of stones. Wealthy people have their tombs 
made during their lifetime and have them more or less 
ornamented. In this village, nearly every house has 
a coffin in the yard or in some safe place. When the 
grave was ready, and the coffin which had been carried 
over a longer but safer road had arrived, I started the 
Christians in reciting prayers. While they prayed, I 
read the prayers from the ritual for burial services and 
sprinkled Holy Water in the form of a cross on the 
coffin and on the grave. We left the care of finishing 
the grave to the men, and went home by the shortest 


ay. 

It would have pleased me to take some pictures 
of the people and interesting scenes in Sin Pi Pin, but 
there has been much rainy weather and the little 
“Brownie” camera is not always in good order, that 
you must wait till some other time for views. 
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Progress In Yuanchow 
By Rev. Quentin Ollwell, C. P. 


ISSIONARY life in Hunan has many trials. 

The soldiers, the bandits, the pagans give the 

missionaries much cause for anxiety and now 
and then real trouble. There are consolations however 
and one of the most encouraging is evident progress 
in winning souls to the love and service of God. At 
the end of June Father Quentin wrote a short letter 
giving us a few statistics of Yuanchow Mission. You 
can see his delight is in the number of Holy Com- 
munions more than anything else. 

From January to the beginning of July, he writes, 
there were 60 solemn baptisms, and 4 in danger of 
death; besides this number there were 72 children 
baptized. The Sacrament of Confirmation was ad- 
ministered to 17. Confessions were 2951; and Com- 
munions 8048. There were two marriages. Extreme 
Unction was given ten times. During the six months 
there were nine funerals, five adults and four children. 
We have two schools; the forty eighty boys have 
two teachers; in the one for girls, there are three 





teachers and seventy pupils. The total number of 
Christians is 199 and the Catechumens reach 550. 
there are two 


men catechists and two women catechists. 

The prospects for a large class to receive Holy 
Baptism on the feast of the Assumption look very 
good. There is rumor of a large army coming to 
Yuanchow. If this report is true, it will keep the 
people in their homes. We do our best however and 
leave the results in God’s care. He is surely blessing 
this Mission. The secret of it all, I believe, is in the 
number of Communions. Here we are with seven 
days of this month left, and already we have counted 
941 Communions for June. This is great when you 
remember the small number of communicants and the 
fact that some of them live at a good distance from 
the Mission. When I see the fervor of these Chris- 
tians and their efforts to be frequent communicants, 
I feel more and more certain that the Blessing of the 
Lord is on the Mission and that our work will meet 
with success. 

The warm weather has started. We have no ther- 
mometer, but I think it must be over eighty easily. 
The hot season will come next month. Last year they 
said it was ninety eight as the lowest temperature 
in the shade for that time. I see where I am going 


to lose some weight. 
= The books arrived all right. Father Timothy also 
received the books sent to him. We made use of 
them on the feast of Corpus Christi and on the Sunday 
within the octave. We had a High Mass and Pro- 
cession in the morning, and Solemn Compline and 
Benediction in the evening. We are trying to add as 
many of the home touches as possible. 
Many thanks for all your kindness and assure 
our good friends and benefactors they are remembered 
daily in our prayers. 


@-- « Father Timothy and myself, 


a 





Treason and Tragedy 
By Rev. Dunstan Thomas, C. P. 


HIS recent letter from Shenchowfu informs us 
that fear of bandits and warring factions still 
disturb the peace of the city from time to time 
and that God has protected the missionaries in every 
trouble. As Father Dominic was obliged to go to 
Hankow, Father Dunstan was in full charge of the 


not alone 
He 


however he 


Mission. 
during the excitement described in his letter. 
writes: 


Fortunately was 


Chinese Politics 


It seems quite a while since you published a letter 
from Shenchowfu. If I remember correctly, the last 
letter was from Father Edmund in which he told you 
of the departure of General Tsao from the city last 
November. Since that time we have enjoyed peace 
and some prosperity. Suddenly like a thunder bolt 
from the sky, the city was thrown into a pandemonium 
and disorder reigned here for several days. The cause 
of all the trouble was the assassination of the Acting 
General, Shang Si Lin, by followers of the Deputy 
General Tien Se Lin. The tragedy occurred in Tien’s 
yard. 

It was pretty well known that 
often disputed over local politics. Few thought how- 
ever the outcome of their disagreement would be 
treachery and murder. Tien had been manifesting 
a rebellious and jealous spirit. He had more influence 
than Shang among the soldiers. For this reason 


the two Generals 
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WHATEVER YOU GIVE FOR GOD’S WORK RETURNS TO YOU IN A HUNDRED WAYS. 





FATHER QUENTIN AND HIS MASS SERVERS 


Shang feared to arrest or to punish him. In order 
to safeguard himself and insure his authority over 
the soldiers and the city, the Acting General secretly 
sent for a thousand soldiers to come to his aid. Tien 
found this out and determined to get an upper hand 
before the soldiers arrived. He knew that Shang 
would deal very severely with him. 

One evening therefore Tien invited the Acting 
General to his house for supper and to discuss the 
political situation of the city and the possibility of 
some agreement. When General Shang accepted the 
invitation, Tien called his soldiers and ordered them 
to shoot the Acting General as soon as he stepped 
from his chair. The soldier who killed him first was 
to receive the position of Major General in Tien’s 
army. It was also prearranged to kill the bodyguard 
of Shang at the same time. 

Promptly at half past six, Shang and his body- 
guard arrived at the residence of the Deputy General. 
All were unarmed, as they usually came. Then Shang 
stepped from his chair, and he and his soldiers were 
brutally massacred. The news spread like wild fire, 
and a pitched battle was soon raging in the streets 
between the soldiers of the two Generals. The people 
quickly deserted the streets, and every door was 
barred. We heard the news while we were at supper. 
We could hear the noise of the battle in the upper 
part of the city. Hurriedly we finished supper and 
went to the Mission Gate, to see how matters stood. 
Everyone was ordered off the street. 


The Sound of War 


A bloody street battle raged until a very late hour, 
and casualities were heavy on both sides. As the 
fighting was going on some distance from our Mission, 
we felt there was no immediate danger and retired 
for the night. Sleep was impossible and we could 
hear the bullets all night long. The next morning 
we heard the report that Shang’s body had been 
thrown into the river. During the day the fighting 
was resumed in places. Once the soldiers were be- 
hind the Protestant Mission, just above our place. 
Shang’s men were making heroic efforts to stand their 
ground, encouraged by the hope that more soldiers 
were coming to their aid. Two of the Protestant 


ministers in an attempt to affect a truce nearly lost 
their lives. They were severely wounded in the arms 
for imprudently venturing into the danger zone. It 
is a miracle they were not killed outright. 

Tien tried to justify his act as self defense. He 
proclaimed himself as General, and ordered the peo- 
ple to resume their occupations with the assurance 
of his protection. But Tien soon realized his position 
was untenable. Shang’s loyal troops were gaining 
control. Then Tien fled from the city. Some of our 
boys overheard a passing group of Shang’s soldiers 
remark that possibly Tien was hiding in our Mission. 
Fortunately, no heed was paid to the remark, for 
they did not molest us. 

After Tien fled, there was no General or ruler of 
any kind in the city. The soldiers went about molest- 
ing the people as they pleased. As usual the soldiers 
who were defeated agreed to leave the city. The poor 
people, especially the merchants, knew what that 
meant and immediately prepared to hide everything 
of value, before their homes were robbed. True to 
their spirit, Tien’s men as soon as darkness came 
began their nefarious work of ransacking every place 
they could enter. 


The Mission In Danger 


At ten o’clock, Father Paul who was here on a 
visit, came and informed me they were robbing stores 
opposite the Mission. Immediately we hurried to the 
church. The soldiers might enter the Mission. What 
could stop them? We decided to guard the Blessed 
Sacrament and if need be to consume the Sacred 
Species, if the soldiers entered. How we prayed that 
God would keep them from the Mission! I really can 
not recall when I ever prayed so fervently in all my 
life. Soon quiet came. We felt that God and His 
Blessed Mother protected us. As however we knew 
the soldiers would not leave the city until morning, 
we decided to hide as much as possible whatever was 
of value. It was now midnight. When morning came, 
we thanked God with our whole hearts for His pro- 
tection and for keeping the Mission safe from all harm. 

We could not easily forget the tragic end of General 
Shang. We knew him and Tien intimately. They 
had often called to see us on business. The last time 
they called together was to see the collection of goods 
we were sending for the Missionary Exposition in 
Rome. They took lunch with us on that day and 
seemed to enjoy their visit very much. 

Shang Si Lin was at one time a catechumen. He 
often declared that the Catholic Church was all it 
claimed to be and the only religion for any man to 
profess. He did not persevere, because he would not 
give up his evil ways. As a military chief, he was 
bold, oppressive, and not liked by most of the men 
under his command. Tien, who murdered him, was 
outwardly a very meek looking man. Both were 
brave men. Once angered, Tien stopped at nothing. 
Shang’s soldiers are now giving him the honors they 
pay to their gods. One thing is certain: if Tien is 
captured, which is unlikely as he has taken refuge 
among powerful and influential friends, he will be 
treated with the utmost cruelty. Revenge is terrible 
among the Chinese. His enemies will not only hack 
his body to pieces, but as a mark of supreme contempt 
they will eat his heart. 


When Peace Returned 


We are waiting every day to hear of the arrival 
of the new General. There are only a handful of 
soldiers now in the city. Were they not here, the 
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bandits would swarm in and another reign of terror 
would sweep over the place. Truly the Chinese peo- 
ple are to be pitied. They dread trouble. But it has 
happened so often that they are becoming in a measure 
inured to it. The whole province of Hunan is experi- 
encing the same things. Thus far, thanks be to God, 
we have been free from all molestation. God is using 
the very instruments that are sorely grieving Hunan 
to protect us. When any of the Fathers travel in 
dangerous regions, the soldiers gladly accompany 
them. 

We are grateful for the many prayers that are daily 
offered for our welfare and for God’s work the 
missions. Gemma’s League is certainly bearing fruit 
in abundance. We are confident that with such pray- 
ers and good works we shall do our part as God 
wishes it to be done. 

For a while after Father Dominic left for Hankow, 
I felt rather strange being alone and knowing little of 
the language. But as the days went on, I became 
more accustomed to everything, and with God’s help 
made good progress. My teacher is excellent. I en- 
joyed the advantage of being with him almost con- 
stantly listening to him speak Chinese and of being 
corrected when I spoke poorly. Many difficulties are 
removed when one has a good teacher from the very 
beginning. They say Fathers Timothy and Paul 
speak Chinese remarkably well, because they had good 
teachers. 

The language seems exceptionally difficult here, 
because the people have so many ways of pronouncing 
words. It is impossible to understand some, who come 
from the country districts. Only after they remain 
here some time can their peculiar dialect be intelligi- 
ble. 


By the time you receive this letter, the new mis- 
sionaries will be on their way to Shenchowfu. We 
are planning to give them a hearty welcome. Several 


of the other Fathers will be here to greet them. No 
doubt you will receive a full account of their arrival 
in due time. 


Gemmia’s League 


O offer prayers and good works for the conver- 

sion of the pagans in China is an easy and effec- 

tive way of taking part in the missions. The 
Masses heard, the Communions received, the prayers 
said, the good done, even reading and daily work, 
can be made a means of obtaining divine mercy, the 
gift of faith, sincere virtue, and many other blessings 
for the Chinese people. In this way nothing is lost; 
the missionaries receive strong support; we increase 
our own treasury of heavenly blessings. 

Parents and teachers are earnestly requested to 
get boys and girls interested in the Chinese Missions. 
Their prayers and good works for China gives them 
a share in the labors and prayers of the missionaries. 
As they advance in years, God will certainly reward 
them “with grace and wisdom,” with those gifts of 
mind and heart that will insure their own happiness 
and make them a perennial source of happiness to 
others. Let them remember the homeless children in 
China and teach them to help the missionaries there 
every way in their power, and it will prove an edu- 
cation of the best kind in thoughtfulness, unselfishness, 
and generosity. 

During the past year, a number of schools sent us 
every month a splendid list of prayers and good works 
to forward to the missionaries. We look for October 
to hurry around, so these rich offerings for the 
Chinese Missions will again be sent to us. We also 


BROTHER 


express the hope that many other colleges, academies, 
and parochial schools will take up this Gemma’s 
League for the conversion of the pagans in Hunan, 
China. If every Catholic in this country made some 
offering every week or once a month, either prayers 
or alms, for the missions, it would not be long until 
Catholic China became an actual fact. 

Be a zealous promoter of this league of prayers. 
In your family or among your friends prepare a list 
of prayers and good works for the Chinese Missions. 
Give this encouraging support to the missionaries 
every month, and God will undoubtedly give you 
many blessings. 

It is not necessary to express the intention of the 
Chinese Missions each time you wish to offer some 
prayer or good work for them. It suffices to make 
this offering at the beginning of the month or every 
week. Then you can record all your prayers and good 
works on the leaflet and send it to us to forward 
to the missionaries. 

The following prayers and good works were offered 
for the Passionist Missions in China during August: 


Spiritual Treasury 
Masses said 3 Visits to the Crucifix 105,668 
Masses heard 33,508 Rosaries 12,231 
Holy Communions 11,803 Beads of the Seven 
Visits to Blessed Dolors 2.467 
Sacrament 5,478 Fjaculatory Prayers 6,282,356 
Spiritual Communions 71,049 Hours of Study 6,632 
Benediction Services Hours of Labor 18,502 
Sacrifices Acts of Kindness 912,440 
Sufferings Deeds of Charity 52,318 
Stations of the Cross Acts of Zeal 93,183 
Offerings of the Pravers 1,448,263 
Precious Blood Various Good Works 30,454 
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AS SURELY AS WINTER IS COMING, WE HOPE YOUR OFFERINGS ARE COMING TOO. 





Newark! 


T the recent Departure Services for the five 

Sisters of Charity who are now on their way 

to China, the diocese of Newark and its great 
bishop Right Rev. John J. O’Connor, D. D., appeared 
in a brilliant light of just praise. The ceremony was 
beautiful and impressive. 

The ceremony witnesses to the fact, that the spirit 
of the Foundress and first members of the Sisters of 
Charity still lives in the present day members of the 
institute as an active principle. 

Fifty years ago, this Sisterhood was started by a 
few earnest women, without means or influence, with 
nothing to dazzle or attract. Their one asset was an 
impelling ambition to do something for Jesus Christ. 
They lived to see that ambition realized beyond their 
expectation. 

To-day that Sisterhood has grown into a grand 
community of over thirteen hundred members. Its 
growth has kept pace with the diocese of Newark, one 
of the greatest dioceses in the country, whose great- 
ness is due in no small measure to the energetic zeal 
and intelligent efficiency of the Sisters of Charity. 

Though the majority of the Sisters are devoted to 
educational work, their scholarship has in no wise 
interfered with religious discipline. Mere intellectual 
attainments have ever been held lower than personal 
holiness. And the living comforts and conveniences 
of the present have not weakened in her children that 
vigorous spirit of self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness 
which so strongly marked the undaunted character of 
Mother Xavier Mehegan. 

We have a convincing proof of all this in the cheer- 
ful readiness of Mother Alexandrine and her Council 
in acceding to the request to send a community of 
the Sisters to China. If the superiors hesitated at all, 
it was only because of the pressing needs of the home 
missions, and not because there might be a lack of 
volunteers. There were volunteers,—hundreds of 
them. 

This attitude of the Sisters of Charity is a striking 
evidence of the deep religious conviction that to them 
the religious life is not a series of pious practices nor 
a pretention of playing at religion, but that it is what 
it should be—an absolute consecration of one’s self 
to the Will and Service of God, even outside the strict 
requirements of a professed rule. 

The ceremony also witnesses to the missionary 
enterprise of the venerable head of the diocese of 
Newark. As the ecclesiastical superior of the Sister- 
hood of Charity, his consent to their undertaking a 
foreign mission was necessary. That he gave it, that 
he gave it unhesitatingly and heartily, is a matter of 
strict fact. 

In gr anting permission to the Sisters to go to China, 

3ishop O’Connor was but continuing a spiritual policy 
that has made’ Newark a foremost missionary diocese. 
Within the past few years, he has admitted into the 
diocese at least five home and foreign missionary 
institutes. 





At Ramsey, the Salesian Fathers have opened the 
Don Bosco Institute for work among the Polish 
people of the United States. Near Newton, the 
German Benedictine Fathers have established a house 
to help their missions in Africa. At Oakland is 
located Mount Melchisedeck Seminary for the pur- 
pose of supplying priests to the poorer districts of 
our country. The Missionary Servants of the Blessed 
Trinity, devoted to the spiritual welfare of the poor 
children of the South, have houses at, Sterling and 
Gillette. The African Mission Society recently 
founded St. Anthony’s Seminary at Teaneck for the 
education of boys and young men who will labor in 
the priesthood exclusively for the colored people. 

That the diocese of Newark is exceptionally blessed 
in its priests and people, in its spiritual and material 
condition, is clearly evident. We may well wonder 
how many of its blessings are directly due to the 
missionary zeal of our Bishop. 

Bishop O’Connor has put the kingdom of Christ 
before a mere corner of it. His outlook has not been 
confined within the boundaries of a few counties in 
New Jersey. He has not only heard Christ’s com- 
mission: “Go ye into the whole world,” but he has 
seen Christ’s vision: “Lift up your eyes, and behold 
the field white unto the harvest.” 

The ceremony may also be regarded as an answer 
to a challenge. We who remain at home are chal- 
lenged to do something for Jesus Christ in China. In 
other words, the departure of these Missionary Sisters 
forcibly reminds us of the challenge which China 
sends to American Catholics. 

China has already challenged the governments and 
big business corporations of the world. The material 
resources of that vast country has aroused the am- 
bition and greed of nations and individuals. In all 
the large cities of China to-day are to be found im- 
mense foreign colonies, which are the bases of 
operations for foreign business and financial interests. 

To us Catholics the real treasures of China are 
visible and known. They are the human souls for 
whom Christ died. There are 450 millions of them. 
For their sake Christ emptied Himself of His glory 
and was lifted up as the world-redeeming Sacrifice 
upon the Cross. He died not for a class, for an 
order, for a race; He died for all men in such a way 
that He died with the full and direct intention of 
redeeming each soul. 

The Sisters have received and accepted their com- 
mission. But it is we Catholics who need the com- 
mission. In a large sense, every Catholic has the 
commission to spread the true faith. It is a duty not 
limited to the priesthood, to societies, or to professed 
missionaries. It is a duty common to all Catholics. 
If we are concerned with our own souls only, we are 
not worthy of the Catholic Faith. Christ does not 
ask from us the heroic sacrifices which these noble 
Sisters are giving to Him. But He has a right, a 
supreme right, to our time, to our efforts, to our 
goods, to our money, to our interests, to all we can 
give Him for the salvation for souls. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From 


i 
| 
\ 
} INDLY remember MRS. poss HUGHES, 


i 

| in your prayers of 
good works the follow- 
ing 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 


recently deceased 


REV. JOHN P. GRADY, 
REV. HENRY SCHUMM, 
MISS HONOR E. QUINN, 
MR. D. C. DOOLEY, 
LOUISE BARRATINI, 


A ‘-LLEHER, 
“ATHERINE — 
‘ HOMAS HIGGINS, 
FRANK McDONNELL, 
MRS. MARY REARDON, 





The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) 


CORNELIUS MOYNIHAN, Sr. peri ge MOYNIHAN, 
BAXTER, CI 


JOHN J. {TAEL_ McVEIGH, 
FRANCIS ~ WALSH a Bat 


cKENNA, . T. SHIBE, 
JOHN KENNEDY, 
MARY MOYNIHAN. 
AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed,through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 


MRS. M. MITCHEL L, 

MRS. MARY E. KELSEY, 
THOMAS FITZGERALD, Sr. 
THOMAS FITZGERALD, Jr. 
ANNA M. FITZGERALD, 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN TEXT AND 
PICTURES. Text by Rev. Herbert McDevitt, C. P. 
Pictures from plastic models by Domenico Mastroienni. 
The Sign, West Hoboken, N. J. Price: $1.50. 

This beautiful book measures 7 x 9% inches. It has 
an art cover in three colors. It contains 85 chapters, 
each illustrated with a full page picture from models 
by the modern artist, Mastroienni. The pictures are 
printed in two colors in what is called the off-set 
process. 

The text is a popular presentation of the life of our 
Lord. Wherever possible the author has used the 
very words of the Evangelists in describing the 
events recorded. Nearly every life of Christ in the 
English language is written either in the form of a 
learned commentary or else in the more or less un- 
attractive form of meditations. Inthe -esent volume, 
Father McDevitt has admirably succeeded in getting 
up a work that will do more than any other volume 
we know of in familiarizing both children and adults 
with our Lord’s life. The book is remarkably cheap, 
due to the fact that it was printed and bound in 
Europe. We are sure that any purchaser of the book 
will be delighted with it—N. M. L. 


IRELAND’S IMPORTANT AND HEROIC 
PART IN AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Rev. Frank L. Reynolds. 
John P. Daleiden Co., Chicago, Ill. Price: $1.60. 


The camoflauge method of presenting facts and 
interpreting them has been so strongly in vogue in 
recent years through the cunning of paid propagan- 
dists that sight is lost of the true import of America’s 
struggle for independence and the part so gallantly 
played in that struggle by the Irish. 

Love of truth has instigated an effort among genuine 
and educated Americans to counteract the well- 
organized and financially backed propaganda which 
has virtually branded our early patriots as rebellious 
fools and the American Revolution as a wanton orgy 
of bloodshed. 

Embodied in this book by Father Reynolds is the 
result of painstaking research into the early records 
and documents of the War of Independence. With- 
out bias he presents an historic delineation of the 
unselfish assistance given by the Irish to the Colonies. 

Despite the value of this book, and it is a valuable 
contribution to history in a popular form, we fear that 
its circulation will be very much more limited than 
it should be.—A. C. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
terton. 
$1.25. 


In the ten chapters of this book Mr. Chesterton has 
given us a very unique study of the great St. Francis. 
He does not treat the saint as a figure of secular 
history. Nor is his portrait of him “defiantly devo- 
tional.” His purpose is to interpret the Saint to the 


By Gilbert K. Ches- 
George H. Doran Co., New York. Price 
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ordinary outsider and modern who already admires 
St. Francis for the things that such a man finds ad- 
mirable. 

To Renan and Matthew Arnold and many of his 
present-day non- Catholic admirers St. Francis appeals 
for his gayety, his romantic imagination, his spiritual 
courtesy. But they know little if anything of the 
real St. Francis conformed so closely to his Crucified 
Lord. Read carefully this admirable passage: 

“Arnold refers to the asceticism of Alverno almost 
hurriedly, as if it were an unlucky but undeniable 
blot on the beauty of the story; or rather as if it 
were a pitiable break-down and bathos at the end of 
the story. Now this is simply to be stone-blind to 
the whole point of any story. To represent Mount 
Alverno as the mere collapse of Francis is as exactly 
like representing Mount Calvary as the mere collapse 
OF EASE os To treat the Stigmata as a sort of 
scandal, to be touched on tenderly but with pain, is 
exactly like treating the original five wounds of Jesus 
Christ as five blots on His character. You may dis- 
like the idea of asceticism; you may dislike equally 
the idea of martyrdom; for that matter you may have 
an honest and natural dislike of the whole conception 
of sacrifice symbolized by the cross. But if it is an 
intelligent dislike, you will retain the capacity for 
seeing the point of a story; of the story of a martyr 
or even the story of a monk. You will not be able 
rationally to read the Gospel and regard the Cruci- 
fixion as an after thought or an anti-climax or an 
accident in the life of Christ; it is obviously the point 
of the story like the point of a sword, the sword that 
pierced the heart of the Mother of God.” 

We cannot too strongly recommend this book. It 
will prove a valuable addition not only to our ascetical 
literature but also to our apologetic works as it sets 
forth so clearly the Church’s ability to make saints.— 
N. M. L 


THE PROPHET OF CARMEL. 
Garside, M. A. 
Garesche, S. J. 
Va. Price: $3.00. 


The Prophet of Carmel is not a new work. For 
many years it has been out of print; but a few rare 
copies were still to be found in the libraries of religi- 
ous houses. It is owing to a new and urgent demand 
for this work that the Carmelite Nuns of Wheeling, 
W. Va., have undertaken its revision and editing. 

The Carmelites have always been especially devoted 
to St. Elias, the prophet of Carmel, because it is to 
him that they trace their order’s origin. This ancient 
tradition has received confirmation from the fact that 
the Church has granted to the Carmelites a proper 
Mass and Office of the saint on July 20, and has 
permitted his statue to be placed in St. Peter’s at 
Rome among the Founders of Religious Orders. And 
as the Carmelites trace their origin from St. Elias so 
it is from the mighty Thesbite that they derive their 


By Rev. B. 
With a Preface by Rev. Edward F. 
Carmelite Monastery, Wheeling, W. 
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spirit,—a spirit of austerity for themselves and of 
intense zeal for the salvation of souls. 

A life of such a man as the prophet Elias cannot 
but prove most interesting. Even among the striking- 
ly original characters of the Old Testament, Elias 
is unique. The charm of romanticism about his life 
is heightened by its simplicity. He steps forth in the 
pages of Holy Writ with singular abruptness.— ‘Elias, 
the Thesbite, of the inhabitants of Galaad” is all the 
knowledge that Scripture gives us of his origin. Then 
follows the story of his stupendous miracles, his 
heroic struggle with Achab and the prophets of Baal, 
and the other wonderful events of his life, while 
through all the wondrous happenings we catch 
glimpses of the simple humanness of the great proph- 
et, his tenderness of heart and even at times his 
sensitiveness to discouragement and depression. 

Fr. Garside tells the story in simple straightforward 
language, which sacrifices nothing of the charm of the 
narrative. The timeliness of the book is remarked 
by the late Bishop of Wheeling. “In these days” he 
writes, “of gross materialism, of questionings con- 
cerning the inspiration of the word of God as set forth 
in the Bible, of the setting aside of the supernatural, 
especially in the matter of miracles, in a word, of 
arid indifference, this book will come like a stray 
breeze of purest air wafted across a moisome and 
disease-infested atmosphere.” » G 


SONNETS AND VERSE. By H. Belloc. Robert 
M. McBride and Company, New York. Price: $2.75. 


In this volume Mr. Belloc has gathered all the 
poems (excepting his humorous rhymes) that he 
wishes to preserve; and a motley collection it is. 
These verses truly mirror their many-minded author. 
They run trippingly the whole gamut of human 
emotions; they pass swiftly from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. One is pitched in a melancholy minor, 
another rollicks along in a boisterous major. Some 
are rapier thrusts, nervous and swift; others are blows 
of a broad-sword and describe a large circle before 
they fell their victim. 

One can sense the serious mood in which the author 
wrote: 


“Look and tell the immeasurable height 

Between the vault of the world and your dear 
head; 

That’s death, my little sister, and the night 

Which was our Mother beckons us to bed, 
Where large oblivion in her house is laid 
For us tired children, now our games are 

played.” 


We can almost see the workings of the mind stag- 
gering under the riddle of the universe, instinctly 
struggling against the idea that beauty is as fleeting 
as it seems. Mr. Belloc concludes somewhat dif- 
ferently from the author of “Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms.” He says: 


“Youth gave you to me, but I’ll not believe 
That Youth will, taking his quick self, take you.” 


(Sonnet VI) 
And again: 


“Mortality is but the Stuff you wear 
To show the better on the imperfect sight 
You were not made for memory, you are not 
Youth’s accident I think but heavenly more; 
Moulding to meaning slips my pen’s poor blot 
And opening wide that long forbidden door 
Where stands the Mother of God, your 
exemplar. 
How beautiful, how beautiful you are! 


(Sonnet VII) 


How differently pitched the “Drinking Song”: 


“My jolly fat host with your face all a-grin, 
Come, open the door to us, let us come in. 
A score of stout fellows who think it no sin 
If they toast till they’re hoarse, and they drink 
till they spin.” 

How different too is the grotesque “Dedicatory Ode” 
and the mock epic “Newgate Poem” setting forth the 
benefits of the electric light. 

There is indignation and strong language in: 

Almighty God.... 

The poor of Jesus Christ whom no man hears 

Have waited on your vengeance much too long. 

Wipe out not tears but blood: out eyes bleed 
tears. 

Come smite out damned sophistries so strong 

That thy rude hammer battering this rude wrong 

Ring down the abyss of twice ten thousand years.” 


(Sonnet X XI) 
With intrepid friendship and savage language Mr. 
Belloc immortalizes a gentleman who disagreed with 
i Be Aa 
Remote and ineffectual Don 
That dared attack my Chesterton, 
With that poor weapon, half-impelled, 
Unlearnt, unsteady, hardly held, 
Unworthy for a tilt with men— 
Your quavering and corroded pen 
Don of the cold and doubtful breath, 
Don despicable, Don of death; 
Don nasty, skimpy, silent, level; 
Don evil; Don that serves the devil.... 
Believe me I shall soon return. 
My fires are banked, but still they burn 
To write some more about the Don 
That dared attack my Chesterton. 
(Lines to a Don) 
Politicians too came in for their share of caustic 
mention not only in verse but also in epigram. The 
author’s militant Catholicism finds expression in the 
“Ballade of the Heresiarchs” and “Heretics All.” His 
piety and devotion to our Blessed Lady appear in 
“Ballade to Our Lady of Czestochowa.” The book 
contains, too, some beautiful lyrics: “Tarantella,” 
“Noel,” “In a Boat,” etc. —N. Me. 


By Charles M. de- 
P. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 


TRUE SP Reno 


Heredia, S. 
Price: $2.00 net. 

The “Communion of Saints” is a doctrine with __ 
which all Catholics should be familiar. In “True® 
Spiritualism” the author aims “to explain man’s 
relations with the angels and the souls of the departed 
from the Catholic point of view.” 

Obviously, this purpose is good. The subordinate 
topics of which the author treats are also good in 
themselves. So much, however, cannot be said for 
the treatment they receive. True, in some chapters 
there is a certain freshness; but in others it is “the 
same old story in the same old way.” Parts of the 
a - heavily padded with translations from the 

itual. 


The volume contains several stories which serve 
principally to inform the reader of the peregrinations 
of the author. “I shall never forget an experience I 
had when engaged in parochial work in Southern 
California,” “There comes to my mind a story I heard 
when I was in Spain,” “Once when I was in Rome,” 
etc. 

Readers who are willing to pay $2.00 for such a 
book may possibly derive some good from its perusal. 
The publishers by using 12 point type succeeded in 
stretching the subject-matter into 200 pages. Normally 
the contents would make a respectable brochure.--F. N. 
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usually forwarded that way. 
* a * * * 


UP to the present the Fathers in China have not 
reported any trouble or losses from the war or 


the floods. 


sides of the mountains. 


they probably suffered some loss. 


Floods and War 


WE learn from press dispatches of the disastrous 

floods and civil war in China. Hunan, where 
the Passionists Missionaries are stationed, was ex- 
pressly mentioned as one of the provinces affected 
by the floods. Though the civil war is going on in 
the neighborhood of Shanghai, the missions may 
suffer by it as the mail and freight for them are 


We earnestly hope that all is well. The 
terrible famine, which devasted the country two 
years ago, was caused by the lack of rain. Too 
much rain would damage property along the banks 
of the rivers, but still might spare the crops on the 
Many of the people how- 
ever live in the cities and towns on the river and 
The swift cur- 
rent carries away trees, boats, houses, and whatever 


from the floods. 
and benefactors, 


edly did a great deal of destruction and cost many 
lives in the southern part of Hunan, beyond the 
Passionist district. 


In any case we feel certain the 


missionaries will make every sacrifice and do every- 
thing in their power for the poor who may suffer 
Counting on the help of friends 
they will not hesitate to give 


clothing, food, and shelter to the men, women, and 


children in need. 
; * * * * ok 
ORTUNATELY the civil war described in the 
daily newspapers, does not concern the missions 
If they suffered any inconvenience it 
would be merely a question of time when letters 
and articles sent to them would arrive safely. As 
long as the trouble continues, they will receive 
nothing by way of Shanghai, but Father Edmund, 
the Procurator at Hankow, could arrange to have 


things sent from Hong Kong or Canton. 
* co * x ok 


directly. 


it is able to destroy. If the water did not rise too 7 HE present anxieties about floods and civil war 


quickly, the people could save themselves by climb- 
Pictures of Shenchowfu and 
Kienyang give the impression that floods have 
visited the district in the past, and to some extent 


ing the mountains. 


the people are prepared for them. 
; * * * * * 


A® the rivers continued on their mad course, 
gathering strength and rapidity, they undoubt- 


should urge the benefactors and friends of the 
missionaries to remember them in their prayers and 
good works that God may protect them and help 


them in their great mission to save souls. The 


Fathers are surrounded by many of the real poor. 


Most of the Chinese 


in Hunan are like little 
children in as much as they think of the present 
and care little of the future. 





make the list grow bigger. 


CIRCLES: St. Anthony, $20.00; 
Holy Souls, $7.00; St. Louise, 


$5.05. 

CONN.: Middle River, M. F. S. 
$1.00. 

ILL.: Chicago, J. M. S. $1.00. 

IND.: Oldenburg, H. G. B., $1.00. 

IA.: Davenport, M. S., $5.00. 

LA.: New Orleans, C. K., $10.00. 

MD.: Baltimore, M. J: G., $5.00. 

—, Allston, W. T., $3.00; E. 

$5.00; aly g wig 5 
$10. 00; M. L.C. $6.00; Pittsfield, 
A. E. F,, $5.00; Roxbury, a. De 
$10.60; E. M. Q., $5.00; South 
Boston, E. H. M., $25.00. 

MO.: Pine Lawn, P. P. $5.00. 

N. J.: Atlantic City, J. H. M., 
$10.00; Audubon, A. M. G., $1.00; 
Belleville, A. M. F., $1.00; M. 

F. $1.00; Bloomfield, H. W., 

| $10.00; Collinswood, E. M., 

|| $2.25; East Orange, T. G., $2.00; 

i} Edgewater, M. K., $5.00; Eliza- 

| beth, C. M., $5.00; O. S. B., 

i $10.00; J. R. M., $6.00; S. M. F., 

$19.00; Harrison, K. V. G., $5. 00: 

i Hoboken, J. M. C., $12.05; 4 

| M. H., $10.00; E. A. O., $5.00; 

| Jersey City, A. M. B., $2.00; 
B. R., $5.00; S. A., $1.00; M. K., 














go00; A. L. R., $3.00: C. My, 
$1.00; M. M. G., $1.00; B. O. M., 
$1.00; D. D., $1.00; M. M. P., 
$5.00; = C., $10.00; Maywood, 
J. W. , $1.00; Newark, A. D., 
$5.00; “ BE. C... $200: Mast 
Newark, A. S., $5.00; Palisade 
Park, M. Mis "$2. 00; Paterson, 
O. T. $1.00; Princeton, H. A. D., 
$5.00; J. T., $2.00; J. H., $5.00; 
Nutley, A. M. R., $2.00; Marl- 
boro, M. S., $1.00; Rahway, M. 
C., $4.50; Spring Lake, M. T. C., 
$1.00; Union Hill, C. L., $6.00, 
Weehawken, M. C., $3.00; West 
Hoboken, M. S., $1 00; M. H., 
$5.00; M. E. R, 
$100.00; E. S. 

$5.00; J. L., $3. ob. R. L. $4.90. 
West New York, M. O., $10.00; 


N. ¥.: Astoria, W. C. C., $225; 


Brooklyn, W. A. C., $5.00; M. 
A. G., $5.00; M. K., $2.00; M. H., 
$5.00; Buffalo, M. G., $5.00; M. 
M. C., $3.00; Dunkirk, J. A., 
$1.00; Elmhurst, C. M. C., $2.00; 
Hollis, M. L., $2.00; New eT 
City, A. H. E., $10.00; G. 
$5.00; A. P., $5 .00; Anon., si. 00 
A. E., $5.00; » | 3, Bin $5.00; 

G., $10.00; O. B., $3.00; M. ie 


“If thou have much, give abundantly: 


“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.’’ (Hes. 13/15.) 
We print here a list of Benefactors of our Missionaries and their Missions. 
Holy Scripture says: 
have little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little.” 


Please help to 
if thou 
(Tobias 4/9.) 


$1.00; M. F., $10.00; J. F. C., 
200: M. 5. C.. Bee f. FE. 
$5.00; K. R. S., $10.00; A. T., 
$5.00; M. R., $1. oe: j. J. i. 
$1.00; D. H., $25. 00; R. L., $2.00; 
J. S., $2.00; Port Richmond, K. 
’. D., $5.00; A. T., $5.00; Prince 
Bey, dS. M. P.). $14.00; Pough- 
keepsie, M. M. C., $1.00; Sea 
Cliff, A. L. R., $10.00; Stapleton, 
A. R., $5.00 


+4 


OHIO: Cincinnati, R. Z., $5.00; 


A. F., $1.00; M. H., $5.00; A. F., 
$2.00. 


ONT.: Teeswater, A. M., $1.00. 
PA.: Bristol, C. F. 


B., $5.00; Ash- 
ley, S. I. H., $20.00; Jeannette, 
E. C., $10.00; Philadelphia, B. 
W., $10.00; S. M. J., $9.00; J. C., 
$5.00; S. K., $5.00; J. W B., 
S500; §,. ©. Ew 00; Pittsburgh, 
S. K., $2.00; O. H., $1.00; S. 
M. .. ov B W., $2.00; M. 
M., $1.00; H. F. W- $2.00; S. M. 
R., $2.00; M. G., $2.00; Scranton, 
ee ae ss $15. hy M. M. C.,, 
50.00; L. C., $1.00; mde Gio 
2.00; C. M. H., $10.00; Taylor, 


wIS.: : Milwaukee, A. M. K., $2.00; 


Fort Lawton, L. B., $1 00. 
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“| Have Built a House for Thy Dwelling.” 6 xings 813) 


UR Missionaries in China 
have been asking for 
Chapels. With the coming of the 
thirteen new missionaries even 
more Chapels will be needed. To 


HOSE who cannot give the 
price of a Chapel are 
requested to contribute what they 
can afford to our Chapel-Fund. 





HERE are the names of some 

Chapels which we expect 
to build shortly. In sending your 
donation just say that it is for 
this or that Chapel or for the 


start a new Chapel $500. is 
necessary. To finish and furnish 
it requires $500. more. 


NDOUBTEDLY, some of our 

Readers can afford to build 
a Chapel. /t can be paid for in 
installments on terms to suit your 
own convenience. Those who St. 
give $500. are mee poe soa St 
builders of the Chapel and have , 
the right to name it. | er: $35.00 

St. Paul of the 


weal a privilege it is to be 
able to erect a house of God St. Gabriel . 

where the Holy Mass will be Little Flower 

offered and the Sacraments ds Titans tee Chattidn 
administered and the Grace of Little Ones will cost 
our Lord imparted! What more $5,000.00. Give what 
fitting memorial in honor of your you can in honor of 
deceased parents, relatives or His Blessed Mother. 


friends! Our Lady’s 
Orphanage 


Orphanage. 

N making such a donation you 
Our Chap els I are honoring God, Our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin or the Saint 
Sacred Heart for whom the Chapel will be 


Our Mother of named. 
Sorrows .................$65, FOR the sum of $100. you can 
Michael add to the list of titles. Here 
is a splendid way of proving your 
love and gratitude to your 
Heavenly Patron. 
You are kindly asked to send 
us something for this fund 
as soon as possible so that we 
shall be able to carry out ou 
building program. 

Please address your donations to: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Holy Trinity 

















PLEASE GIVE NOW! THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 





GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 
you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? You 
can have both, if you wish. 








A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
iT £8. FILLS, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 


A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS FILLED, 
WRAP IT SECURE- 
LY .AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 























THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Reverend Fathers: Dime Bank 


‘ Mite Box 
Please send me a Dime Bank and Mite Box. 


REECE eee NER ON  eE Pe 
a a a 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


OF 
Highland Crust Company 
of New Jersey 
Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 
At Close of Business, December 31, 1923 








RESOURCES 
Stocks aad Bende................. $1,733,301.86 
CO  erennen 1,183,263.25 
Loans, (Demand and Time)..... 294,900.00 
Ee eS canara 957,676.47 
Dene Tee... 85,241.22 
Furniture and Fixtures.............. 1.00 
ee eS een 161,971.78 
Dee true Peees........................... 137,360.82 
Accrued Interest.........................- - 30,333.01 
$4,584,049.41 

LIABILITIES 
eI 
fplus and Profits.................. 153,776.76 
ee em, ee 
$4,584,049.41 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 





A 2 Per Cent Interest 


Allowed on Check Accounts 
Banking 4 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 
I Louse 
BUSINESS FIRMS and 


f M it INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
O eri CORDIALLY INVITED 











All business entrusted to us will 


receive prompt and accurate 























UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 





attention 
OUR 
FRIENDLINESS OFFICE HOURS 
AND Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


HELPFULNESS TO Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 





OUR PATRONS IS 8:30 P. M. 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 
LISTED SOLICITED 











THE NEW MID-TOWN RESTAURANT 


Che Pershing Square Savarin 








Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 


N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 


PERSHING SQUARE BUILDING 
42nd STREET AND PARK AVENUE 


Entrances: 
Restaurant, No. 1 Pershing Square. 


sanitation brought to perfection, he has Lunch Counter, No. 100 E. 42nd Street. 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, New York 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, JOSEPH P. MORRISSEY, Mgr. 


their pay and their employers. Patrons 


are always invited to visit this large 








For committee meetings over the luncheon 


plant and see for themselves the process table, staff dinners, or organization gather- 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- ings for dinner and supper, and for after- 


wick Laundry’s policy has always been 


theatre parties, The Pershing Square 
Savarin has excellent facilities accom- 


fair play to all employees and custom- modating up to 600 persons. - - = - 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 








The Down-Town Cafe Savarin is in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York 


PHONE VANDERBILT 0560 


FOUR SQUARE 


GOD’S SQUARE 


OD IS THE MASTER OF 

THE WORLD AND THE 

OWNER OF ALL THINGS 
IN IT. WHATEVER WE HAVE 
BELONGS TO HIM. WE ARE 
ABSOLUTELY DEPENDENT UP- 
ON HIM FOR OUR LIFE, 
OUR HEALTH AND OUR POS- 
SESSIONS. WE ARE PUTTING 
HIM UNDER NO COMPLIMENT 
AT ALL BY DOING ALL THAT 
WE CAN FOR THE EXTEN- 
SION OF HIS KINGDOM. DO 
WE RECOGNIZE HIS CLAIMS? 


CHRIST’S CROSS 
IN CHINA 


ROM time to time we 

are asked: “Is it worth 

while to work so hard 
for the conversion of the 
Chineser” * * * It ig. * * * 
There’s no such thing as 
nationality with God, neither 
does He draw the color line. 
*** Christ died for the 
Chinese as well as_ for 
us. *** They have as much 
right to His Redemption as 
we have. * * * If we love Him 
we will work for the salva- 


CHINA’S SQUARE 


ILLIONS OF POOR, IGNOR- 

ANT AND WRETCHED 

PEOPLE IN CHINA KNOW 
NOTHING OF THE ONE TRUE 
GOD. THEY HAVE NEVER 
HEARD EVEN THE NAME OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. HOW 
DIFFERENT THEIR LIVES 
WOULD BE IF THEY KNEW 
AND LOVED HIM! THEY ARE 
SIMPLY STARVING FOR THE 
BREAD OF LIFE. THEY HAVE 
A STRICT RIGHT TO SHARE 
IN CHRIST’S REDEMPTION. 


tion of souls. * * * Nor will we count the cost.* ** Nor will we be disappointed if the results of 


our efforts are meagre.*** “Duty and today are ours. 


Results and the future are with God.” 


*** We have a duty to extend the kingdom of Christ.*** We have today to do that duty 
in.*** That duty is a personal duty.***In doing it we become co-workers with Christ. 
*** Can there be a higher honor? * ** To fail in this duty is to commit a sin of omission. * * * 
It is to waste an opportunity for which we are responsible. ** * It is worse than that. * * * It 
is to forfeit the privilege of working not only for Christ but with Christ. * ** He puts Himself 
under an obligation to us.*** In a certain sense His success depends upon our co-operation. 
*** Not only does He condescend to accept our service. * * * He actually needs it. * * * There’s 
a certain something that I can do for Him that none other can do. *** Will I do it? ** * If 
I don’t do it, it won’t be done. * * * Now, who am I?***I am the reader of this notice. * * * 
I know something of what the Passionist Missionaries are doing in China.***I approve of 
their work and I hope that it will be abundantly blessed.***I appreciate the sacrifices they 
are so generously making for the salvation of souls.*** But my mere approval and apprecia- 
tion will mean little, if anything. *** I can make it mean a great deal if I express it in the 


OUR SQUARE 


WENTY - SIX YOUTHFUL 

PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 

ARE LABORING FOR THE 
SALVATION OF THE CHINESE. 
THEY NEED SPIRITUAL AND 
MATERIAL HELP TO BRING TO 
OTHERS THE RICH GRACES OF 
THE SACRAMENTAL CHRIST. 
IT IS A PRIVILEGE FOR US 
TO BE ALLOWED TO ASSIST 
THESE HEROIC MISSIONARIES 
AND SO SHARE IN THE LAST- 
ING RESULTS OF THEIR HOLY 
AND GLORIOUS APOSTLESHIP. 


spiritual and material sup- 
port I can give them. * * * 
I can pray for them. ***I 
will contribute some money 
to the up-building of their 
missions. *** The Mission- 
aries will be grateful. * * * 
They’ll pay me back in the 
coin that counts—their pray- 
ers, sacrifices, Masses. * * * 
To plant Christ’s Cross in 
China is their ambition. * * * 
Could there be a _ more 
worthy one? * * * It must and 
does appeal to me.***I 
have done somethings 
against Christ.*** Here is 
an opportunity of doing 
something for Him. * * * The 
something I do may not be 
much.*** But it will be 
something. * * * And, besides, 
it will prove that I am with 
Christ and for Him.*** 
Before I forget it, I’ll copy 
out the address. Here it is: 
Passionist Missionaries 
Care of The Sign 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


YOUR SQUARE 


OU ARE RICH IN HAVING 

THE GREATEST OF ALL 

OF GOD'S GIFTS—THE 
GIFT OF FAITH. IF THIS FAITH 
MEANS TO YOU WHAT IT 
SHOULD MEAN, YOU WILL BE 
ANXIOUS TO BRING ITS BLESS- 
INGS TO OTHERS. YOU ARE 
UNWORTHY OF THE FAITH 
UNLESS YOU ARE WILLING TO 
SPREAD IT. ONE WAY OF 
SPREADING IT IS BY ASSIST- 
ING THOSE WHO ARE PREACH- 
ING THE GOSPEL IN CHINA. 





